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POETRY: 


From the Londoo Monthly Magazine. 
TO MARY—IN ITALY. 


i] things have comforting 

op eager doth them comfort bring ; 
Save I, alas! whom neither sun 
Nor aught that God hath wrought and ddiie, 
May comfort aught ; as though I were 

A thing not made for comfort here; 
“For, being absent from your sight, 

Which are my joy and whole delight, 

My comfort and my pleasure too, , 
How can I joy? how should I do? : 

Earl of Surrey’s Poems. 


I wait for thy coming 
In the sweet scented eves, 
When the birds are humming 
In the gloom of the leaves, 
And the fountain danceth 
Its path along, 
Like a creature that loveth 
Tospeak insong. 
The bird and the fountain 
Rejoice in their lot; 
But my spirit is sad, 
For I see thee not. 


I wait for thee, love: 
On the emerald deep 

The sun, like a warrior, 
Is sinking to sleep. 

I see the leaves shining 
Around the dove’s nest; 

Why doth she sit pining 
Alone in her rest? 

Her companion returneth 
From the cool orange tree, 

But thy feet return not— 
Return not, to me! 


I am weary of listening 
T’o the voice of the breeze, 
And the white bird glistening 
Among the almond trees; 
It leapeth on the bouglis, 
While its silver wings glow 
With the light through the leaves, 
As it darts to and fro, 
I turn away in tears 
From the fountain and tree: 
I care not for bird or flower, 
{f thou comest not to me. 


SELECT TALES. 


RETRIBUTION.—ny w. G. CLARK. 

“Come darkness! Yet what is the day to me? 

And wherefore should | wish for night, who do 

A deed which shall confound both night and day? 

“Tis she shall grope through a bewildering mist 

Of horror. If there be a sun in heaven, 

She shall not dare tolook upon its beams, : 

Nor feel its warmth. Lether then wish for night: 

The act [ think shall soon extinguish all 

For me: I bear adarker, leadlier gloom 

Than the earth’s shade, or interlunar air, 

In which I walk secure and unbeheld 

‘Towards my purpose—Would that it were done!” 

The Cenet.” 

It wasa cloudy afternoon in September, 1777:— 
the sun was descending behind the far Alleghanies, 
and beyond the broad Mississippi, into his ** ocean 
bed” in the Pacific, when the events of the narrative 
now about to be rehearsed, began. Before a humble 
brick edifice in Philadelphia, a small group of indi- 
viduals were gathered by the side of an ancient and 
unique carriage containing but two occupants. The 
persons in the vehicle seemed to be exchanging an 
adieu with a venerable, grey-headed gentleman, who 
stood with his hat off, and his silver !ocks stirred 
by the breeze which blew from the west, and rusded 
among some trees in an open area near at hand. A 
few.sympathising listeners stood by, apparently deep- 
ly interested in the separation about to occur. 

‘You must return with all secresy to Nazareth,” 
said the elderly gentleman who stood near the car- 
riage,—** It was a perilous adventure to come here, 
when the king’s troops may be within one day’s march 
of the city—nay, when they may be nearer still.— 
To-day is the seventeenth: to-morrow, it is determi- 
ned that myself and all my fellow members of the 
Federal Congress shall depart for Lancaster. We 
must quit the city for a hamlet; and the banks of the 
Delaware and Schuylkill, for those of the quiet Con- 
estoga. 1 charge you, brother, go by the river road: 
it is shady and quiet; and as for you, Juliette, your 
prospects for the ensuing month or two, are too gold- 
en and brilliant to be broken or jeoparded by an ex- 
posure of your fair face and pretty form to the gaze 
of ruthless Hessians, or it may be, the vindictive 
glance of some straggling descendant of thé Lennile- 
nappe. Even the Indians of the land, in this unequal 
struggle wherein we are engaged, are bought and 
set against us.” 

“Do not fear for us, dear uncle,” said the youn 
lady, as she loosened the string in her me an 
threw back her calash bonnet over her clear young 
brow, to receive the parting salutation of her ven- 
erable relative. Her countenance was possessed at 
the moment with that fleeting expression of sweet 


| seventeen,—trembled with emotion. 


ly lovely. As she bent forward and pressed her 
rosy lips upon the silvertemples of her uncle, tears 
dimmed the dark blue heaven of her eyes, and her 
frame,—just rounded into the voluptuous fulness of 
not fear 
for us,” she repeated, with feigned composure: ‘‘the 
river road is quiet and unmolested, and I shall not 
feel so terrified in the country as in the SE Her 
voice faltered and fell as she added—** But, have 
we not reason to fear for George Leslie? He has 
barely escaped the death which his bravery seemed 
to court on the field of Brandywine,—and will the 
same exemption attend his future chivalry? Alas! 
[ feel my heart sink, whenI reflect upon the dangers 
into which he may soon be rushing. Without his 
presence,'too, I am lost, perilled, and unhappy. Last 
evening, as I satin my room in Mulberry street, 
looking in the uncertain moonlight, away towards 
am woods and copses by the Schuylkill, I was 

sing ai 4 about him and the dangers which 
beset him—when I saw a misshapen form pass of- 
ten to and fro in the street beneath, opposite the win- 
dow of my chamber. It was that hateful Hessian, of 
whom I have before told you, who has so often ac- 
costed and annoyed me in his prowlings about Wil- 
mington. Ihave not yet mentioned these things to 
my father, lestthey might increase his uneasiness 
and solicitude. None had witnessed him but myself; 
and in pursuance of a threat and an oath which he 
forced me to hear, he has discovered the secret of all 
my walks and journies with my father, and has fol- 
lowed me from Wilmington to Nazareth, and from 
Nazareth hither. He aveids me by day, yet haunts 
me in darkness, like an evil and mysterious spirit;— 
he lurks about our dwelling in country or in town, 
and sometimes pulls away the vines about my win- 
dow, to gaze inupon me with the indescribable 
hideousness of a fierce eye, and talks of ‘‘fassion.” 
**Yet,” she added, ‘‘I do not fear him; I trustin that 
Power who doth all things well, and my fearsare re- 


solved into praises for the past goodness of God.” 


There wasa blending of disguised fear, and the 
deep flow of youthful affection, in the separation of 
the maid from her uncle, which ordinary occasions 
would by no means have excited. Her father bade 
his brother farewell with a manly dignity and cool- 


| ness, befitting one who in the. course of the war then 


Lvogressing, had executed many signaland ennobling 
exploits. It was a period when the storms of the 
revolution were gathering darkly in all quarters of 
the horizon. The winged fleets of the enemies of 
freedom were buoyed upon the waters of the Chesa- 
peake, the Delaware and the Elk; and the thunders 
on the field of Brandywine, had scarcely ceased to 
vibrate over the fairregions around. The father of 
Juliette Percival had-been.for a long period an offi- 
cer undér Colonel Stewart. He had lately been ad- 
vantageously engaged with the troops of Sir William 
Howe at Brandywine; and for the purpose of convey- 
ing his young daughter to Nazareth from Wilming- 
ton—then a small hamlet about half a league from 
the Delaware—he had obtained from Gen. Washing- 
ton, leave of absence from the army, for three days. 

‘The emotions of the father and his child as they 
proceeded out of the city to the north, were of a dif- 
ferent, though equally sober kind. Captain Percival 
was pondering on the situation of a beloved country, 
and a family whose existence was dearer than his 
own. On whatsoever side he turned his eye, the 
land was endangered. othe south, the smoke of 
recent battle seemed almost palpably to hang over 
the blue bighlands of Christienne;— Philadelphia was 
in peril, and the enemy was near. Congress were 
on the point of penetrating further into the West, 
where they could deliberate together without an ap- 
aig say that their debates would be suddenly bro- 
cen by the thrill of martial trumpets, or the clash 
of opposing swords. From the city, when they had 
once set their feet firmly in its streets, the king’s 
troops might sally out into the adjacent country—lay 
waste its fields then ready for the harvest; and mas- 
sacre the inhabitants by the light of their blazing 
dwellings. 

Juliette sat with her eyes fixed thoughtfully upon 
the landseape over which they were journeying. The 
scene was beautiful. As the city and its suburban 
trees faded from their view, the road wound in a 
graceful and continuous stretch along the western 
shore of the Delaware. The sun had descended; and 
the moon, struggling through the clouds, and touch- 
ing theriyer with an inconstant shower of silver, shed 
an uncertain light on their way. A silence ensued 
between the travellers, as if the spirit of the scenes 
by which they were surrounded, was impressed upon 
each. By degrees, yielding to the inquiries of her 
father, who questioned her respecting her sadness 
and silenee, the gentle Juliette disclosed the history 
of the surveillance of the Hessian—the threats of con- 
stancy in pursuing her which he had made, and the 
fears which his meuace had awakened. She confes- 
sed that, full of forebodings, she had written to Les- 
lie, who having been wounded only a few days be- 


sadness, which renders woman in sorrew so supreme- 


fore, was lying ill at Chester. He had returned a 


heart of Juli@tte. 


most tender and affectionate answer, imploring her 
to be prudent; and promising, that as soon as the 
state of his wounds would permit, he should proceed 
to Nazareth until his restoration, during which pe- 
riod, he hoped to act as her defender. 

The next evening found the travellers in the bo- 
rough of Easton, on the Delaware. At that period 
the place was diminutive and of little importance, 
consisting Only ofa few scattered dwellings, of various 
aspects and dimensions:—some of wee stained by 
the weather; others, of brick, with spotted ends. In 
the middle of the road, and near the end of the bo- 
rough, stood a decent public edifice, apparently a 
church;—beyond it rolled the Delaware, and an ab- 
rupt hill arose on the opposite shore. As they ap- 
proached the church, Juliette remarked that a mile 
board stood near it, on which she had before noticed 
the words ‘eight miles to Nazareth.” She was just 
opening her lips to mention the pleasing thought of 
their being so near home, when, as they wheeled by 
the edifice, her eye became riveted ona figure, which 
was peering out from an angle of the building. It 
was, at the moment, broad moonlight;—She grasped 
instinctively the arm of her father, and pointed at the 
object. it was the Hessian soldier, to whose uncouth 
and almost brutal gallantry she had been so often sub- 
jected. He raised his hand over his face, as if to cast 
its shadew on his austere brow and repulsive visage; 
and gazing intently for an instant, he skulked abrupt- 
ly around a corner of the building, and disappeared 
from their view. 

* * * * * * * 

It was nearly a.month after these circumstances, that 
Captain Percival, with his daughter Juliette and her 
young sister, then in childhood, were seated around 
a cheerful hearth in their cottage at Nazareth. The 
afternoon was closing; and as the sun broke out from 
among the cloudy draperies of the west, and sprink- 
led his golden smiles into the little parlour, Juliette 
arose and gazed with earnestness from the window. 
The day, for the most part, had been one of wind and 
storm; but the winds had retired to their caverns; 
and through the tears of a clearing heaven, the sun- 
set poured itself aslant upon the hills and clouds, in 
unusual beauty. The scene was a spell upon the 
: It induced a contented reliance on 
that God in.whose infinite sight are unfolded the cares 
and the perils of the children of men. She looked 
across the eminence, or undulating ridge upon which 
her father’s cottage was situated, to another nearly 
halfa mile distant. It was alow, white mansion, be- 
fore whose door a few poplars and oaks, with other 
ornamental trees, stood waving like winged rainbows 
in the western air, and clothed in all the colours 
which accompany an American forest in the autumn 
season. In that cottage lay her adored and honoured 
George Leslie. There had she ministered to his 
wants and sickness with the devotedness of unsullied 
and youthful affection. Before his wounds were 
healed he had again rushed into battle at German- 
town; and was now lying, scarcely convalescent, in a 
chamber whose windows she beheld brightening in 
the last rays of the setting sun. All the events of 
the past few days flitted across her memory. The 
royal army had taken possession of ,Philadelphia; 
and the regions around were in terror and confusion. 
Her father had again sought the field, and eneoun- 
tered the foe, and like Leslie, was suffering from in- 
juries received in the conflict. Impressed with that 
fear for the future, which the state of individuals and 
communities around her fully warranted, and actuat- 
ed by the tenderest impulses of her woman’s heart, 
she had consented to her union with Leslie as soon 
as his recovery would possibly permit. ‘he tears 
sprang to her clear, full eyes, as her meditation deep- 
ened; and seeking to sooth and avert the melancho- 
ly tenor of her thoughts, she flang a shawl over her 
shoulders, and stepped forth into the garden to gaze 
on the prospect around. ‘To the north-west lay the 
mountains of the Blue Ridge, at the distance —— 
ly forty miles, overlooking the ranges nearer at hand, 
and exactly resembling huge piles of clouds along 
ihat portion of the horizon. 
which intervened and embraced a circuit of nearly 
thirty leagues, seemed as if an immense lake, with a 
gently undulating bed, had.suddenly dried, and in 
place of itswaters there had sprung up a few secat- 
tered meadows, with dwellings lying like spots upon 
them,—and wide, soft lapses of many coloured ana 
dimly-blended woods. As her eyes glanced to the 
north-east, she beheld the Great Delaware Water 
Gap, and ‘the river, breaking through the Blue 
Ridge, p> height of nearly four hundred feet; to- 
wards the north-west lay the Wind Gap; ‘and direct- 
ly to the westward, the Lehigh Water Gap; all seem- 
ing, though nearly fifty miles distant from each other, 
breaking through the stupendous and billowy moun- 
tains which lay upheaved afar. The last smile of 
day lingered in peerless beauty upon the heads of 
those mighty ambassadors from earth to Heaven.” 
The glory of the clouds above them; the sunset kind- 
ingly the fiery west; the blending of the earth and 


The vast champaign | 


formed a scene calculated at once to awe the chasten- 
ed heart, and to intoxicate the imagination. Juliette 


gazed until the scene became dusky and indistinct in 
the approaching shadows of twilight. Wreaptinsen- 
sibly in a charm of memory and anticipation, she 
was leaning on the tasteful stile at the extremity of 
the garden, when she heard the rustling of footsteps 
near athand. She had scarcely turned ere the 3 
Hessian whom she had so often dreaded, stood before 
her. His eye was flashing; but his face was pale 
and hideous. He dropped on one knee before er, 
drawing his pistol from his bosom, he pointed it at 
her breast, and exclaimed in a hurried, sepulchral 
voice— 

_ Fly not at your peril, but hear me! I cannot 
listen to expostulation—I have seen you—I admire 
and adore you:—I know your pale lover: Ihave seen 
your interviews: Ihave heard your vows—they must 
be broken. Go with me to Europe. I will treat 
you, not as you deserve, like’the daughter of a rebel 
—but like a companion anda friend. Denial is death, 
I have pursued you long; I have forfeited my life by 
deserting the army of my king for your charms—I[ 
will win you, or both of us shall die. I linger here 
for nothing, save to say that you must not dare to 
wed another. Death will break the nuptial vow.— 
Swear that this interview be disclosed to none, or 
this moment is the last of your existence. I pause 
for your words of reply. I would be gone.” 

e ceased. The rat OO matted tufts of hair upon 
his lip quivered in his agitation; and he grinned a 
demon-like smile as she gave her solemn promise 
that their interview should remain an inviolable se- 
cret. She knew not what she said; and she gazed 
after his receding form as he stalked away, and his 
shining brass cap glittered among the shrubbery, into 
which he soon passed from her view. 

The days that elapsed beween the interview in the 
garden and time appointed for the solemnization of 
her marriage, were passed by Juliette Percival in a 
state of alternate hope and fear. But as the time 
drew nigh, her terrors increased, What she had 
previously disclosed to Leslie, had awakened in him 
a spirit of keen suspicion. He had recovered from 
his wounds, and engaged a number of young yeo- 
manry of the neighbourhood to sleep in the house of 
Capt. Percival, to secure the safety of the household, 
consisting of the motherless Juliette, her young sis- 
ter, anda servant. Capt. Pereival, enfeebléd bv his 
recent wounds, was an itvalid, incapable of defence, 
{n the meantime, Juliette was strictly conjured not 
to venture out unattendel, by night or day. 

On the evening before the one appointed for the 
nuptials of Juliette Percival with George Leslie, a 
stranger might have discovered a flickering light on 
the yellow and crimson leaves of a cluster of huge ash 
trees, which darkened the road side a few hundred 
yards from the mansion of Capt. Percival. It pro- 
ceeded from a lantern, held by an old and withered 
Indian. As its rays fel! upon his ploughed and paint- 
ed visage, they disclosed-a keen restlessness and anx- 
iety ot eye. His long hair hung in straight afd damp 
masses on each side of his furrowed temples; and a. 
huge drop of silver depended from his nose, in sha 
like the rattle of a snake. Over his close deer-skin 
vest, trimmed with the fur of the mink, was braided 
a wide wampum belt, upofwhich hung several sealps, 
of different coloured hair, the melancholy reliques 
of murdered white women and children. His whole 
*ppearance indicated a spirit familiar witlblood, apd 
thirsting for deedsof rapineand cruelty. He assumed 
an attitude of listening attention for a moment, and 
turning to the middle tee of the group, which was 
hollow, he exclaimed— 

Sazowah—ah!” 

The word was oue of recognition, and the person 
summoned rushedsdut from the hollow tree before 
him. «It was the Hessian soldier. 

*¢ Well, Sleepless Panther,” said he, ** what did 
you see? Is the young soldier at Capt. Percival’s, and 


-does the pale in stay below?” 
said t 


Yes?’ e Sleepless Panther, “ His house 
is filled with pale faees.” As he said so 
many,” he lifed the four fingers of his right hand.— 
“* The dove-eyed squaw no there. She is ’sleep.— 
They keep watch. Ino kill ’em;—no see good in 
7evenin.’ 

‘© Then be the deed mine!” said the Hessian.— 
‘Go thy ways, Panther. Here is money. Keep 
thy mouth shut, and thy cars open. Go,” 

** Hooh!” said the anther, as he dropped the 
lanterfi into the hands of the soldier. ** Good bye. 
The big cannons of Manitou are firing in the sky.— 
The storm-spirit iscoming. I go down to my wig- 
wam where the big lake runs.” 

The Sleepless Panther darted away into the darke 
ness of the woods, and the soldier was left in his so- 
litude. A tempest had been for some time gatheri 
in the west, and the flashes of lightning were wi 
and almost ineessant; while the howling of the thun- 
der on the hoarse and cloudy wind that sighed dee 

ly amid the dry leaves around him, added to the dis 


sky—and the sunlight upon the floods in the di mal fearfulness of the scene. A few drops of raig 
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: 
ere patteri He lifted his fingérto | her with a chair, ‘‘ you see, madam, wherever you| ‘£ "Iwas right,’ said they, ‘such birds to sla We listened and looked sideways up: 
hisforehead ic to be got. That bring the fog and mist.’ Fear at my heart, as at acup, } 


is decided,” he muttered to himself. 
cannot live for me. To decoy her is impossible, 
against odds so fearful. She must die for me then! 
I have said it, and it shall be accomplished.” , 

He drew from the cavity of the tree a long, bright 
rousket. It was of the kind denominated Queen’s 
arms; heavy and massive in its construction,— 
He blew out the light in the lantern, and moved to- 
wards the house which sheltered the object of his 
wicked solicitude. 

In the rear of his mansion, Capt. Percival had 
erected a long shed, in which were kept sundry bee- 
hives. The sweet produce of the summer industry 
of their frugal occupants, compensated abundantly 
for this care. The shed extended some distance into 
the garden, from the end of the dwelling, at the base 
of which a few vines had grown up, and hung in 
beautiful festoons about the window shutters of the 
chamber appropriated to Miss Percival. 

The Hessian approached the shed; he placed his 
gun in a water-conductor which ran along its humble 
eaves; and mounting into the branches of a peach 
tree not yet disrobed of all its rich fruit, he gained 
the ridge of the rude shelter, and lifting his musket, 
walked stealthily up to the window. He drew aside 
the still green vines which mantled about it, and 
looked carefully in. It was the bed chamber of the 
lovely and innocent girl, about whose steps he had 
hung like a hungry lion. 

A lamp stood on a plain but rich table beneath a 
mirror. Miss Percival was in prayer. Her polish- 
ed shoulders were carelessly and but half-invested in 
her shawl; and her fine chesnut hair fell in glossy 
waves upon her neck and bosom, as she knelt in her 
night dress by the bed side, with the bible open be- 
fore her. Her little sister lay in bed: her light tress- 
es breaking out from a lawn cas, and shadowing a 
fair young cheek, which seemed stained with roses. 
The small hands of Miss Percival were clasped to- 
a on the inspired page; and she occasionally 

ifted upward her tearful and spiritual eyes, or droop- 
ed the long lashes over them in the humility of de- 
votion, her face seemed impressed with the passion- 
less and pleading sanctity of an angel. 

The Hessian was moved; and for moments he 
seemed panting in the indecision of some supernatu- 
ral suspense. ‘he storm had now arisen in its fury: 
the rain came down in heavy floods; and the voice of 
the thunder was deep and almost continual. The 


_ wide landscape which surrounded the cottage, would 


ever and anon open from afar at the glance of the 
lightning, only to be swallowed ina moment by “‘the 
jaws of darkness,” 


**T will do it mow, ” muttered the soldier as he 
drew back—I will send her to the God she is en- 
treating—TI shall but add an angel to Heaven.” He 
retreated ‘a few paces on the roof, beneath the sha- 
dow of a tall poplar whose sere branches trembied 
over the shed—he raised the musket to his breast— 
he pointed it directly to the heart of Juliette Perci- 
val, and fired. The instrument missed its fire.— 
*¢Curse the gun,” he whispered, as he drew it to 
his side. He renewed the powder in the pan, and 

“drew the weapon again to his breast. A motion of 
Miss Percival caused him to move: he slowly lifted 
his gun as if to pause for a steadier hand and more 
composed nerve. It was but fora moment. Again 
he elevated the deadly engine; and muttering some 
vindictive malediction, he proceeded to take aim.— 
It was his last movement. In an instant the tree 
above him was rent and crackling in the lightning of 
heaven. The subtle fire struck his glittering instru- 
ment of death;—the barrel was fused in the fierce- 
ness of the flame:—the stock was splintered into 
countless atoms in his hands;—the red torrent rush- 
ed into his bosom;—one loud groan blended with 
the thunder, and the guiltysoul of the Hessian was 
before its God! 


* * * * 


‘¢ And pray, aunt, what became of George Leslie 
and Miss Percival,” said a young and lovely girl, to 
her relative, who had rehearséd the foregoing tale, 
as they sat in the library of'a»princely mansion on 
the banks of the Schuylkill. 


The lady to whom the question was addressed, 
turned to her niece and replied with a smile— 

“‘They were married, my dear Juliette: they have 

lived together many long and happy years. His course 
has been one of bright public honour and elevation; 
her’s has been retiring, but it has been quiet, even, 
and very useful. They have children around them 
who are both beautiful and dutiful; wealth im such 
abundance as to be convinced that it is not happiness 
without the opulence of the spirit, and the graces of 
benevolent feeling; and they have proved that where 
these are blended, there is the rarest pleasure.” | 

«* Where do they live now, aunt?” 

«* You see the heroine, my dear, daily before you- 
She is your mother. I have disguised the incidents 
and names, that the story might beguile your fancy, 
and interest your heart. Wrapt as with a garment 
in the original brightness of youth, you are now what 
your mother ever appeared. May your course be as 
pure, and the light of your hope be ever as brilliant 
as that which lingers around the coming evening of 
your parent’s existence.” 


in spite of the ill founded contempt Dr. Johnson 
professed to entertain for actors, he persuaded him- 
self to treat Mrs. Siddons with t politeness, and 
said, when she called upon him at Bolt Court, and 
Frank, his servant, could not immediately provide 


CHOICE POEMS. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
PART I. 


It isan ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

«* By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

The bridegroom’s doors are open’d wide, 
And Iam next of kin; 

‘The guests are met, the feast is set; 

May’st hear the merry din.” * 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 

“ There was a ship,” quoth he. 

‘* Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!” 
Eftsoon his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The wedding guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child; 

The Mariner hath his will. 


The wedding-guest sat on a stone: 

He cannot chuse but hear; 

And thus spake on that abcient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

‘‘The ship was cheer’d, the harbour clear’d, 
Merrily did wedrop_. 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the light-house top. 


The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he; 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 

. Till over the mast at noon—” 
The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The bride hath pac’d into the hall, 
Red as. rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot chuse but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
‘The bright-eyed Mariner. 


*¢ And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong; 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chas’d us south along. 


With sloping mast and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe 

And forward bends his head, 

‘Lhe ship drove fast, loud roar’d the biast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

And through the drift the snowy clift 
Did send a dismal sheen; 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around; 

It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and howl’d, 
Like noises in a swound! 


At length did cross an Albatross; 
Through the fog it came: 

Asif ithad been a Christian soul, 
We hail’d it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had ate, 

And round and round it flew, 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the Mariner’s hollo! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perch’d for vespers nine; 

Whiles‘all the night, through fog-smoke white, 

Glimmer’d the white Mcon-shine.” 

** God save thee, ancient Mariner! 
» From the fiends that plague thee thus! — 

Why look’st thou so?””-—** With my cross-bow 
“1 shot the Atzarnoss?” 


PART IL 


The sun now rose upon the right; 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


_ And the good south wind still blew behind, 
‘But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play, 
Came to the Mariner’s hollo! 
And I haddone a hellish thing, 
And it would work ’em wo: 
For all averr’d, I had kill’d the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. . 
‘ Ah wretch!’ said they, ‘ the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow!” 
Nor dim, nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist; F 
Then all averr’d, I had kill’d the bird 
-. That brought the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 


The furrow stream’d off free: ; 


We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
*T' was sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle asa painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Water, water, every where, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea, _ 
About, about, in reel and rout a 
The death-fires dane’d at night; % 
The water, like a witch’s oil, 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 7 


And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 

Nine fathom deep he had follow’d us 
Frora the land of mist and snow. 


And every tongue through utter drought, 
Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choak’d with soot. 


Ah! well a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung.” 


PART IIL. 


‘* There pass’d a weary time. Each throat 
Was parch’d, and glaz’d each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glaz’d each weary eye! 

When looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 


At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seem’d a mist: 

It mov’d and mov’d, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared; 

And as if it dodged a water sprite, 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 


With throat unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, * A sail! a sail!’ 

With throat unslacked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call; : 
Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

See! see! I cried, ‘ she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steddies with upright keel!’ 


The western wave was all a-flame, 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun; - 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 


And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered, 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears aud nears! 

Are those Her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres! 

Are those er ribs through which thé sun » 
Did peer, as through a grate? oy 
And is that woman all her erew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Dzatu that woman’s mate? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mair Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, > 
And the twain were casting dice; 

‘The game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!” 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

A gust of wind sterte up behind 

And whistled through his bones; 

Through the holes of his eyes and the hole of his 


mouth, 
Half whistles and half groans. 
The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark; r 
With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, , 


Off shot the spectre bark: 


My life-blood seemed to sip! : 
The stars were dim, and thick the night, 


- The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 


From the sails the dews did drip— 
Till clombe above the eastern bar 

The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


One after one, by the star dogged moon 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump a lifeless lump, 
They dropt down one by one. 


The souls did from their bodies fly— 
They fled to bliss or wo! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whiz of my cross-bow!” 


PART IV. 


‘I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

1 fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny 80 brew. 

‘‘Fear not, fear not, thou wedding guest! 
This body dropt not down, 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone ona wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 


And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 


I look’d upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay, 


I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept them close, 
And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay, like a load, on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 
The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they; 
The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 
An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high: 
But oh! more horrible than that 
2 the ys in a dead man’s eye! 
even days, seven nights, I saw th 
And yet I could not die. 


The moving moon went up th 

And no an did abide: me: 
Sofuly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main 
Like April hoar-frost spread;: ; 
But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
‘The charmed water burnt alway ; 
A still and awful red, 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
‘They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things! no tongue ' 
Their beauty might declare; 
A spring of love gushed trom my heart, 
And [ blessed them unaware! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And | biessed them unaware. 

The self same moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free ‘ 
The Albatross fell off and sank 

Like lead into the sea.” 


PART 
‘“*O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given! 


She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid inte my soul, 


The silly buckets on the deck, 
That had so long remained, 


I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 
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And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; ' 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere, =~ 


The upper air burst into life! 

Anda hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were Rented about; i 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did er) more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like secge; 

And the rain seated dows from one black cloud; 
‘The moon was at its edge. 
The thick black cloud was cleft, and still - 
The moon wasat itsside: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, evén in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

‘The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do: 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were aghastly crew. 


The hody of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.” 


‘*1 fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 

‘¢ Be calm, thou wedding guest! 

?T was not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 


For when it dawn’d—they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
‘Then darted to the sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dronping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night | 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


‘Till noon we quietly suiled on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The spirit slid: and it was he 

That made the ship to go, 

The sails at noon left off their tane, 
And the ship stood still also. 


The sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixt her to the ocean; 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion— 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound. 

It flung the blood into my head, — 
And | fell down in a swound. 


How long in that same fit I lay, 
1 have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 
1 heard and in my soul discerned 
‘Two voices in the air. 


‘Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is this the man? 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low, 
The harmless Albatross: 


The spirit who bideth by himself 

In the land of mist snd snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


The other was a softer voice, . 

And soft as honey dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ . 


PART VL 
FIRST VOICE, 


‘* *But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the oczan doing!” 
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SECOND VOICE, 


« Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 


_ His great bright eye most silently 


Up to the moon is cast— 

If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 


FIRST VOICE. 


‘ But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 


SECOND VOICE. 


‘ The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


I awoke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather: 

T'was night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter; 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never pass’d away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen— 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And havieg once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; ' 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. » 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: ; 
Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 


It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too; 

Sweetly, sweetly, blew the breeze— 
On me alone it blew. 

Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? . 

Is this mine own countree? - 


We drifted over the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me beawake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway. 


The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk nv less, 
That stands above the rock; 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shepes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colourscame. - 


A little distance from the prow 
‘Those crimson shadows were: 
I turned my eyesupon the deck—— 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

Aman all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! . 
They stood as signals to the land, 

Each onea lovely light: 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but oh! the-silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the pilot’s cheer; 

My head wasturned perforce away, 
And [saw a boat appear. 

The pilot, and the pilot’s boy, 

I heard them fast « 
Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third—I heard his voice: 

It is the hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godlyhymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood.” 


PART VIL 


. “This hermit good livesin that wood 


Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 


He loves to talk with i 
That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon and eve— oe 
He hath a cushion plump: 
It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 


The Skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
‘Why this is strange, 1 trow! 

W hereare those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now?’ 

‘Strange, by my faith!’ the hermit said— 
‘And they answered not our cheer! : 
The planks look warped! and see those sails, 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw ought like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook-along: 

When the ivy-top is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 


‘Dear lord! it hath a fiendish look—’ 
(The pilot made reply) 

‘lam afeared’—‘Push on, push on!” 
Said the hermit cheerily, 


The boat came closer to the ship, 

nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


'Wnder the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 


Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned, 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


I moved my lips—the pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 
And prayed where he did sit. 


I took the oars: the pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth erazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see. 
The devil knows how to row.’ 


And now,all in my own countree 

I stood on the firm land! 

The hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. noe 

‘O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy’man!” 
The hermit crossed his brow, 
‘Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou?’ 
Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful ageny, 

Which torced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 

Since then at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly tale is told, | 

This heart within me burns. 


I pass like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment his face I see, 

1 know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale | teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door? 
The wedding guests are there; 

But in the garden bower the bride 

_And bride-maids singing are; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer. 


O wedding guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 

So lonely *twas, that God himself 
Seemed: 8earcely there to be. 


O sw than the marriage-feast, 

sWeeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, | 
While each to his great Father bends, «_ 
Old men afid babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay! 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 

To thee, thou wedding-guest! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. *, 


He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things, both great and small: 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone; and now the wedding-guest 
Turaed from the bride-groom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And isof sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn. 


Em-some parish churches it was fi 


tomto separate the men from the women. A 
SyMap beipg interrupted by loud talking, stop 
short, whén a woman, eager for the honour er 
S€X, arose and said, ‘* Your rev the noise is 
not among us.” ‘*So much the better,” answered 
the priest, « it will be the sooner over!” : 


NOVELISTS. 


CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


The life of a man of genius is very different now 
from what it was a few centuries ago. Then it was 
a spirit-stirring tale of devious wandering and various 
adventure; of moving accidents, exciting perils, ~ 


riotous pleasure. Now it is a monotonous detail 


struggles against misfortune, ofghifts avai 

ty, of daily, mercenary drodget Theslaysave 
when Froissart rode round on his state} charger, 
followed by his servants with hounds ant horses, cole 
lecting at every castle the materials of his histo 
and received in all with princely hospitality—when 
the troubadours sallied out with the world al] be. 
fore them, where to choose their place of rest,” pro. 
teeted by the sacredness of their poetical calling— 
safe among hostile chieftains, and loved even by rade 
barbarism. Those were ages of darkness, perhaps, 
but at least it was then something to be a man of ge- 
nius. Men of genius were then men of the world,— 
Ability and information were not then so eommon 
that they could be shut out of the busy public walks 
of life, to meditate in closets and starve in garrets. 
For precisely the same reason that in our new settle- 
ments the leading man is called on‘to be judge, colo- 
nel, postmaster, and deacon, was the poet then called 
on to play the orator, the monk to become the histo- 
rian, the bishop to sit as judge. Rubens was ambas- 
sador to England, Petrarch was entrusted with em- 
bassies to almost every court in Europe, Machiavelli 
was secretary of the Florentine republic, Dante,a sol- 
dier and magistrate, Garcilaso a skilful captain, 
Ralei 5 a warrior and statesman; while in Surry were 
unite 

“The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword.” 


How different such a life—spent in such animatin 
variety of object and employment—accompanied witb 
such grateful and exciting popularity, from the bi 
graphy of the man of letters of the nineteenth centu- 
ry! The poet or artist cannot hope now, as then 
‘‘ante oculos omnium versari.”? He cannot enter into 
the political arena or judicial forum. Every ¢ 
has now its chosen walk—its allotted beaten path of 
business, into which no stranger ¢an enter. The 
very reputation of poet—the nick-name of a genius 
will be enough to condemn him to the eutting ne- 
glect, or more cutting pity of his fellow-men. The 


busy, the scheming, the ambitious, pass him oY as an 
action. He 


idler, an exerescence on the world, 
have the talent of Scott or Byron, and yet lan 

unknown unless he have their popularity—then in- 
deed he will find plenty of lators ready to traffic 
in the labours of his braff as In any other merchanta- 


to endear, to sooth his life? He may cherish his 
fervid temperament—his keen suseeptibilities—but 
they only make his misery more poignant, and in the 
lowest deep, open a lower deep of despair.* His 
mind destroys itself—the blade wears out the seab- 
bard. He flies at last to the bow] to purchase a short 
respite from care at the price of health and honour, 
and then, 
“Last scene ofall, 
That ends this strange eventful history,” 


we have the brilliant orgies of Burns, the mad dee 
spair of Chatterton, the beastly degradation of Savage, 

These remarks have been suggested to us by a 
glance at the life and writings of the gifted author 
whose namé‘is placed at the head of thisarticle. Not 
that Brown was one of those victims of morbid sen- 
sibility, whose errors are most inexcusable, yet most 
easily forgiven, or that he wanted strength to buffet 
with the world, But if we were asked for an exam- 
ple of the love which follows learning for itself alone, 
of the consequences of such a spirit, and of the histo- 
ry of such a self-devoted student, this isthe example 
we wouldgive. Weare accustomed to talk with ad- 
miring wonder of the untimely promise of Chatter- 
Fton, and the absorbing enthusiasm of Kirke White; 
yetiwe have seen in our own city an instance of devo- 
tion to letters full as ardent as theirs, and of a sacri- 
fice to genius brighter than either. y 
/Charles Brockden Browa was of a quaker family. 
—In him, in Bernard Barton, aod in West, we see 
the germ of talent flourishing where every thing con- 
spired to “eat its bud,” and * bringing forth its fruit 
in due season.”” The peace-loving sect that shuns 
the contagion of taste and refinement as the machi- 
nations of the evil one, has already “had its poets, 
painters, and novelists—proofs enough, if proofs 
were wanting, of the old adage— m. 

“Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret—” 


that no quaker precision, no drab coloured simplicity 
can utterly destroy man’s strong innate love of the 
beautiful... 

The life of our author is not as brilliant or roman- 
tic as that of Petrarch or Cervantes, It was even 
more honorable, perhaps, from the quiet do 
virtues that shine in éyery line of its brief history; 
but it offers few materials for the biographer. “We 
w he panted and thirsted*after 


tell, indeed 
knowlege from hie earliest years, and how he dis- 
ess of thought, and 


played that premature qui 


| those early pots powers which always seem the 
forerunners 


an untimely end; how he laboured only 


ble article—but if he have not, what isthen toadorn, | 


iet domestic 
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to strengthen the mind, neglecting the body till it 
became too weak to struggle against lingering and 
deeply-seated disease; how he abandoned a profession 
which opened invitingly before him, because it would 
call him away from literary pursuits, and how he left 
the broad road of business and the highway of wealth 
to boiter beneath the Jaurel’s barren shade”—how 
devoted he was to this, to hima sacred calling, how 
unpretending he was in his mental superiority, how 
kind and gentle in his modest walk through life. We 
may follow that life toits early end, and show how all 
his labours and projects were broken off by death, and 
how he fell a martyr, and a willing one, to study, at 
the age of thirty nine. og here the office of the 
biographer ends, though half his character remains 

told. So quiet and retired were his merits, that it 
seems almost like presumption to bring them to the 
light. We feel almost as if we were violating the 
me | of that domestic life wherein they took shel- 
ter. is fame as an author is the property of the 
public—his character as a man, a sacred legacy to 
friendship. 

When we turn from the writings to the character 
of an author, or indeed from the public conduct to 
the private walk of any man, we often meet the most 
striking inconsistencies; of this we might multiply 
examples almost without end. ‘The philanthropic St. 
Pierre, whose writings overflow with love of nature 
and of man, was avaricious and unprincipled; and 
Rousseau, the most eloquent of sentimentalists, sent 
his children to a fuundling hospital. The stern re- 
publican, Alfieri, was a gay profligate noble; the 
aristocratic old Count Mirabeau a zealous apostle of 
liberty. So in other walks of life. We have all 
heard of the actor, who, while he made all Paris 
laugh, was himself dying with melancholy; and Lis- 
ton is famous for his staid seriousness of deportment 
and his lurking inclination fortragedy. The bloody 
persecutor, Claverhouse, was of even feminine beau- 
ty and delicacy; the good king Peter of Castile, was 
rude and harsh; while Ali Pasha and Djezzar were 
two of the mildest of men. None of these instances, 
however, are more curious than that of our author. 
He was himself child-like inhis simplicity and puri- 
ty} full of all generous and gentle impulses; 

“ He had a tear for pity, and a hand 
Lo » Open as day to melting charity—” 

yet his pen was exercised only on the most profligate 
characters, the severest trials, the strongest passions, 
the most heart-rending sorrows of our nature. He 
is even less successful when he would describe the 
naild and benevolent emotions which were the fami- 
liar inmates of his own breast, than in laying bare the 
fearful workings of the evil passions that never found 
shelter there. He does not linger in the bowers of 
pleasure, or the sacred shades of home—he seems 
to begrudge to his characters the calm and quiet life 
he loved himself, and not to be satisfied till he has 
sent the delighted spirit to bathe in fiery floods of pain, 

lexity, and sorrow. This is a curious propensi- 

, and how to account for it might puzzle wiser heads 

an.ours. Weean only suppose it a freak of that 
perverse spirit which always Makes us look wishfully 
away from ourselves to others, which makes it hap- 
pen 

“Ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa 
+ Contentus vivat, laudet diversa sequentes,” 
it is one of the countless anomalies of the human 
mind—one of those inconsistencies of which man’s 
whole nature seems made up. 

The gloomy and the terrible is Brown’s peculiar 
walk. b all his works we * sup full of horrors.” 
In this taste he has been called an imitator of God- 
win. But Godwin wasa sneering, sceptical misan- 
thrope. His pen was tinged with the gall and bit- 
terness of his own spirit. He held up to view 


‘The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” 


with a morbid pleasure at seeing so much misery in 
a world of which he himself was sick. He had made 
evil his good, and he seems proud to show the pow- 
er and set forth the ideunohe of the principle he 
advocated. Brown’s genius wandered in the same 
gloomy paths of sorrow and suffering, but it sought 
another object. His novels aimed at what the critic 
calls the true end of tragedy; to purge the passions 
by means of pity and terror. He never leads us to 
doubt of the divinity of virtue, though he subjects it 
to every variety of fearful temptation. Every inci- 
dent is another illustration of the majestic prophecy: 

* Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall'd; 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory.” 
He who reads Brown will learn much of the secret 
weaknesses of his own heart, much of the trials to 
which his nature is subject— but there is no fear that 
he will rise a stoic or a misanthrope. 

Though Brown be ranked asa pupil of the writers 
who ‘‘love darkness rather than light,” he has at 
least the merit of having struck out a new path 
through the world of horrors. He is not a follower 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, or a terrorist of the German 
school. With ten times Mrs. Radclifie’s creative 
and imaginative power, he was not obliged to call in 
supernatural agency to give dignity to virtue, or ma- 
jesty toserrow. He rejected all the clumsy machi- 
nery of enchanted castles, spirits, and apparitions, 
Onee thought as necessary to a novel as its heroine 
and its love scenes. He was one of the first who 
proved that a story could be framed without the usual 
allowance of noblemen and palaces; that the attention 
could be held captive by an awkward country boy, 
when he spoke, with nature’s eloquence, of wild and 


wd even over the homely sorrows of untitled ple- 
ians, 

When we reflect, indeed, how many of the usual 
ornaments of fiction Brown has discarded, we cannot 
but rate very highly his skill and success, In him 
we find none of those speciosa miracula of human 
pride and pomp, attractive even on paper, brilliant 
even in description. He does not, like Scott, in- 
troduce us to the ancient abbey and frowning castle 
—to the glittering court and thronged totrnament; 
he does not lead us into the brilliant shifting show 
of wealth, power, and luxury—he takes us with him 
into the wilderness of the new world. Like Sterne, 
singling out the solitary captive, he chooses a single 
greup from among their inhabitants, and tells you its 
adventures and trials. Here are none of those names 
which in themselves adorn a tale—Cceur de Lion; 
Rob Roy, Charles of Burgundy, Cromwell, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, and the other immortal names newly 
embalmed in Scott’s pages. Arthur Mervyn is only 
the adventures of a simple country boy, who, in 
search of employment, comes to Philadelphia du- 
ring the yellow-fever, and Edgar Huntly but the his- 
tory of a night or two of a sleep-walker, The plot 
of Jane Talbot is yet freer from ‘‘ the foreign aid of 
ornament.” The heroine is forbidden to marry the 
man of her choice, and abandons him sooner than 
bring down upon him the anger of his father and 
condemn him to a life of misery, perhaps of self-re- 
proach. These are but slender materials to be spread 
out through hundreds of pages—to give life and va- 
riety to volumes. Wherein then is the secret of their 
deep and gloomy interest—the power by which the 
author can ** take the prisoned soul” and make it fol- 
low Edgar Huntly on his dim and perilous way, or 
soar with Wieland to his dizzy height of rapt devo- 
tion? Here are no corruscations of wit, no splendor 
of rhetoric—here are neither the rainbow hues of 
fancy, the mellowed richness of history, the plausi- 
ble extravagance of romance, the pleasing terror of 
the supernatural. What then do we see to interest 
us so deeply in the rude outlines and plain colouring 
of his homely pictures? We answer, we see our- 
selves. The copy of nature is so fresh, so true, so 
speaking, that we recognise it at once. He seizes 
all the evanescent shades of thought and passion 
which blended in the hearts of the actors in his scenes; 
the lurking selfishness, the half-formed desires, the 
suppressed fears that shook their souls. His is the 
bold and skilful anatomy that Jays bare all the dark 
and secret corners of the heart—its subtle windings 
of deceit—its thousand folds of self-love—its thick 
coverings of pride, fear, and meanness. We real- 
ize the feelings of his characters—we identify our- 
selves with them. The train of thoughts is so natu- 
ral that we fall into it and prolong it insensibly our- 
selves. It is this nature which lends such attraction 
to Brown’s simple scenes and homely narrative. We 
may find Wieland’s mysticism dull, or Edgar Hunt- 
ly’s pursuits insipid, or Arthur Mervyn’s simplicity 
rough and clownish; but when we see Wieland’s no- 
ble nature clouded and disturbed to madness, and 
see the man of sorrows rejoicing over the corpses of 
his wife and children, and the beloved sister strug- 
gling for her life with the brother; when Edgar 
Huntly escapes, almost by miracle, from the sa- 
vage and the wild beast; or when Arthur Mervyn 
tells us of his journey to the infected city, and enlar- 
ges on all the minutize of horror—on the grass grow- 
ing in the streets—the doors swinging idly on their 
hinges—the wretches groping for booty among the 
dead—the wasting fever—the pine coffin—and the 
slovenly burial—then we feel the spell of the mighty 
master, and hope or fear, shudder or struggle, athis 
bidding. 

We would not part from our author with the words 
of censure in our mouth, therefore we shall not now 
speak of bis faults. ‘They areas familiar, as obvious 
as his beauties, and as much his own. His object 
was strictly to present truth witha simple apparel— 
not to hide the native beauty of the goddess under the 
profusion of ornament. He despised the tawdry 
tinsel of fine writing—the ‘* shreds and patches” of 
metaphor and simile with which ordinary minds 
seek to cover their nakedness. His logical strength 
of mind—his depth of penetration—his power of ar- 
gument—his wide range of judgment, are carried 
even into his novels. We are told ofa young lady 
who was in raptures with Plutarch’s Lives as the 
most delightful romances she ever read, till she 
found them to be true; so, on the contrary, the grave 
philosopher might enjoy Brown’s novels as profound,. 
moral, or metaphysical essays, till he was told they 
were fictions. —JV. Mirror. 


A clergyman chose for his text the following 
words: ** Which of you will go up with me to Ra- 
moth Gilead?” Then pausing, he again and again 
repeated the words; when a gallant tar started from 
his seat, and looking around him with an eye full of 
indignation, he exclaimed, ** Will none of you go 
with the worthy gentleman? Then, d—— me, I will 
go myself.” 

A tailor following the army was wounded in the 
head by an arrow. When the surgeon saw the 
wound, he told his patieut, that as the weapon had 
not touched his brain, there was no doubt of his re- 
covery. The taylor said, ‘‘If I had possessed any 
brains I should not have been here.” 

A gentleman sitting in one of the boxes in com- 
pan with the late Lord North, not knowing his 

ordship, entered into conversation with him, and 
seeing two ladies come into an opposite box, turned 


thrilling adventures; and that the unbidden tear would 


to him, and addressed him with, ‘* Pray, sir, can you 
inform me who is that ugly d—— that is just come 


in?” **O,” replied his lordship, with humour, | 
‘*that is my wife.” ‘Sir, I ask you ten thousand 

pardon$—I do not mean her, I mean that shocking 

monster who is along with her.” ‘* That,” replied 

his lordship, *‘ is my daughter.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ABRIDGMENT OF AN ADDRESS 
Delivered by a Young Woman before an audience of Fe- 
males, in this city, a few evenings since. 


It is a sufficient apology to the present company for 


me to observe, that an unbounded solieitude for the 


welfare of my own sex prompts me thus to expose 
myself. Having been a traveller, an observer, and 
teacher, in different parts, I have been grieved with 
the generally neglected state of female education: 
with surprise and regret I have remarked the apathy 
or indifference of many parents in respect to the men- 
tal cultivation of their daughters; and, with the little 
knowledge I have obtained on the subject, I am about 
to embark on an uncertain sea, and if I suffer ship- 
wreck, I shall have this to comfort me, that I have 
been actuated by a desire of serving my fellow crea- 
tures, and of improving to the utmost, the capacity 
afforded me by my Creator. 

And first, the query—what is the use of learning? 
of the cultivation of the mental powers? affords it any 
advantage’? To illustrate the subject we will draw a 
comparison; we will call your attention to a well 
known fact, of which few are totally ignorant. Be- 
hold the mariner—say the captain of a ship and a 
common sailor—what a contrast! They scarcely ap- 
pear as beings of the same race: and in what consists 
the great dissimilarity? in education. Perhaps the 
natural endowments of the sailor are equal to those 
of his commander, and it may be Jdefter, but he has 
grown up in ignorance, in gross ignorance; and the 
darkness of his mind is such that he knows not his 
misfortune. ’Tisa favourite maxim that knowledge 
is power; and in this case how true; for we see the 
captain, by his knowledge of navigation, magnetism, 
astronomy, geography, and other necessary branches 
of science, conducting his bark across the trackless 
ocean, to different kingdoms and countries of the 
earth, to every part of the habitable globe. How 
sublime the idea! we here behold the mental power 
of one individual equivalent to the physical force of 
the whole crew beside; in truth the unlettered sailor 
is but as a tool in the hands of the lord of the vessel, 
by which he conducts it into port; and though the 
sailor performs the laborious part, though he bears 
the burthen and heat of the day, his reward is much 
Jess than his master’s. Again, when he sets foot on 
terra firma, he steers his course in pursuit of plea- 
sure; but his pleasures are of a very inferior kind; 
sensual enjoyments are his highest aim; he spends 
his substance as fast as it is accumulated, and finally 
winds up his career a poor ignorant old man:—and 
this is this fate of the uncultivated. We will now 
turn our eyes upon the more pleasing part of the pic- 
ture: let us pace with our captain the vessel’s deck, 
and mark his manners—observe his contemplative 
eye fixed on the starry heavens; there he beholds 
celestial guides pointing his path through the track- 

ess brine: he contemplates and admires: he sees 
round about him, far and wide, the mighty deep, and 
acknowledges the power of Omnipotence: he looks 
upon the more remarkable phenomena of nature 
without alarm, for he has studied and understands 
the cause. Landing in foreign climes, he pursues 
his course from place to place, independent of any 
other guide than his knowledge of geography; and in 
a land of strangers, he finds that solid learning and 
a polite address are an infallible recommendation to 
good society. Thus by proper culture of the mental 
powers, the path of this man is made pleasant and 
easy; his services meet a liberal compensation, by 
which means he has something prepared wherewith 
to help himself in the decline of life. So much tor 
the man of letters. 

*¢ And what,” say my hearers, ‘‘is that to us? we 
do not expect to be mariners.” My friends, human 
life is a voyage; we have all embarked on the ocean 
of Time for the port of Eternity: and is it not our 
privilege, is it not a mark of wisdom in us to endea- 
vour to render the passage as pleasant as possible? 
surely it is: and we are left at liberty to choose our 
own station; but remember, a price must be paid, and 
that price is improvement. If we cast our eyes over 


— | 
the world, or read the history of the haman family, 


we shall see the different grades of men rising one 
above another, according as their minds are well or 
ill cultivated. It matters but litle whether one has 
been raised in a cottage or a court, if he has received 
proper instruction, there is searcely any achievement 
of which he is incapable: we have a lively instance of 
this in the history of Catharine of Russia: according 
to her biographers, she was raised in a cottage in 
the vale of poverty; her beauty pleased the mighty 
monarch, but her virtuous and cultivated mind raised 
her to the throne. 

And now my friends, let us take the subject home 
to ourselves; we to whom fortune has not been so 
propitious as to exempt us from the neeessity of self- 
support. The fortunes of men are continually fluc- 
tuating; We know not one day what will be our con- 
dition the next; and in the case of misfortune are we 
prepared with common useful learning to fill any 
post or station which might present? My sister this 
is notrifling consideration; dost thou design spending 
thy days in celibacy, this will be thy dependence; a 
more sure dependence than silver or gold; or, art 
thou a votary for Hymen’s reign, wouldst thou be 
happy in the married state it is no less essential; but 
think not I would have thee neglect thy domestic 
concerns to wander on the hill of science; no no, I 
would have thy homea little paradise of neatness, of 
order, of tranquillity; such as would gladden the 
heart of thy chosen when retired from the toils of the 
day; but, wouldst thou not be more than a mere 
housekeeper? wouldst thou not be rather a compa- 
nion? the being nearest and dearest to his life? 
wouldst thou hold his heart when thy faded exterior 


has ceased to please his eye, cultivate thy mind; adorn — 


thyself with mental beauty, this will mock the spoil- 
ing hand of time; this will render thee respectable 
in old age; and more than this, he to whom thou art 
bound by indissoluble ties will not be so likely to 
leave his fireside, and seek entertainment abroad, 
when he is sensible that she who presides in his own 
habitation is as intelligent, as amiable, and as inte- 
resting a being as any he shall find elsewhere, My 
friends, there is much said, much written, and but 
little done in the cause of female learning, excepting 
with those styled by some the first classes of society : 
among them it is taking rapid strides; the daughters 
of the wealthy are instructed, not only in all the ne- 
eessary and ornamental parts of an English educa- 
tion, but many of them in several languages; and is 
the example of these followed by others? I would 
that it were; in a greater degree than is the case, 
The spirit of imitation is indeed abroad; it is every 
where conspicuous, but alas! it is sadly misplaced. 
Will my hearers excuse me (I would not give of- 
fence, ) I say shall I be excused the observation that 
were a part of that time and expense which is cer- 
tainly wasted in superfluous dress, were a part of 
this only bestowed upon the mind, we should appear 
a different race of beings. Behold the gay attired 
multitude on the sabbath, we cannot distinguish the 
lady of thousands from her who is poverty’s child, 
**‘The very trimming of the vain world would clothe 
the naked one” said a conspicuous writer; and my 
hearers persuaded I am, that that treasure which is 
expended in useless ornament is sufficient to render 
America a land of scholars. My friends could we 
persuade ourselves to turn our backs upon ihe silly 
whims of fashion, and pursue objects worthy the am- 
bition of our noble species,this highly favoured land, 

to which all nationsare flocking, would indeed become 
the glory of the earth. When imperial Rome swayed 

her sceptre o’er the world, she owed her exaltation 
to the virtues, the frugality, the wisdom of her ori- 
ginal inhabitants; and when she revelled in luxury 

she fell; and great was her fall. Our country is fole 

lowing the example of Rome; and let us, my sisters, 

endeavour to imitate the virtuous Virturie and her 

reward may be ours: who will dare assert that the 

united exertions of the female sex will not save our 

land from many, many evils? 


And now, my friends, I am sensible the step I am 
taking will alarm the falsely delicate, but 1 know the 
cause is a good one, and J am resolved to persevere 
regardless of consequences. I may observe, without 
ostentation, that the path which I have trod from 
childhood has peculiarly fitted me for the work I 
have undertaken. I know what it is to bear adver 


sity’s blast, I know the fate of the lonely orphan by 
experience, and I trust my experience in this has not 
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sion in vain; I ean sympathise with those who may 
be in similar situations, and to Such in particular I 
would delight to render service. ‘ 

Had I not in early childhood possessed an unusual 


relish for books, my fate had now been hard; but | 
‘from these invaluable storehouses, (if I may 80 call 


them,) I have drawn a treasure which at once affords 
me my whole support and highest enjoyment And, 
that you may reap the like benefits, let me recom- 
mend them to you. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Fesruary 18, 18382. 


The prize tale, on our first page, is from the Al- 
bany Literary Gazette, and for which the premium 
of one hundred dollars was awarded by the publish- 


ers of that paper. 


The “ First Impressions” which we publish in our 
paper of to-day, are better than those of the former 
numbers. We still cherish the hope that Willis will 
improve and enhance, rather than depreciate his re- 
putation, which it is certain he has not improved thus 
far. 


We learn with regret that Mrs. Caanpter, the 
accomplished lady of the editor of the United States 
Gazette, departed this life on Tuesday last, after a 
protracted and severe illness. 


All elasses of our citizens have been active, during 
the past week, in making arrangements for the com- 
ing celebration. We hear that the riggers and ship- 
carpenters of Kensington and the Northern Liberties 
intend to prepare a small ship for the occasion, with 
the suitable equipments: those of Southwark have 
likewise in contemplation a similar display. The 
printers are to be accompanied with a press, and will 
strike off impressions as they pass through the streets: 
itis not probable they will trouble any of our poets 
for a ditty, but select one of our most popular and 
patriotic state papers for the occasion. 


Turrron.—A school has recently been opened by 
a lady, a sketch of whose eloquent address is given 
by our correspondent, to instruct young women in 
those necessary branches of learning that are essen-. 
tial to qualify them for business, viz:—Arithmetic, 
Penmanship, and Bookkeeping. Attention will be 
paid to Grammar and Geography if required: these 
last not to encroach upon the other studies, for which 
the school is particularly designed. Particular at- 
tention will be paid to composition and letter writing. 
Those who would improve in this important branch 
alone, will be required to attend once a week only; 
they will prepare their pieces or epistles at home, 
in the course of the week, and present them to the 
teacher for inspection on Saturday. Any respectable 
class will be attended to with pleasure—married, sin- 
gle, or minors. ‘The teacher will occasionally de- 
liver lectures on female education. The terms are 
moderate: all necessary information may be acquired, 
by applying at No. 22, North Fourth Street. 


Mr. M‘Duffie, chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, has introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to recharter the United States Bank, 
accompanied with a report. The bill greatly modi- 
fies the present charter, and extends it for twenty 
years from 1836, with the permission to rescind it 
ten years previous, provided the stockholders are 
notified of such intention three years before. The 
minority also presented a report. 


The treaty with France, Jately laid before the Se- 
nate, is said to be of more than ordinary importance, 
not only in a commercial point of view, but with re- 
spect to the future peace and harmony of the two 
countries. One of the articles makes provision to 
indemnify our citizens for spoliations during the 
Empire. 

THE FORSAKEN. 

We learn with pleasure, that “ The Forsaken,” 
the new American Novel, will be published by Mr. 
Grigg, of this city, in afew days. It is the production 
of a gentleman of this city, the author of ‘Caius 
Marius,” ‘‘The Deformed,” &c. We have been 
favoured with an early copy, and shall endeavour to 


find leisure for its perusal, and an expression of opi- 


nion as to its merits, and space for an extract in our 
next.” 


CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The twelfth number of Doughty’s Cabinet of Na- 
tural History and American Rural Sports has just 
been issued. It completes the first volume of the 
work, which hqs been sustained from the beginning 
with an ability and zeal that fully redeem the pro- 
mise held out in the prospectus. The embellish- 
ments of this number are an engraving of the Great 
Tailed Squirrel, with one of the Raven, both of which 
are finely coloured. The subject matter of the num- 
ber possesses an unusual degree of interest, especial- 
ly for those who take delight in the study of natural 
history. Aceompanying this last number is an extra, 
containing an admirable engraving of C. W. Peale, 
in Longacre’s best manner, and from an original 
painting by Rembrandt Peale. Added to this, is a 
biographical sketch of the late Mr. Peale, which 
will fully repay, in perusal, the attention of the 
reader., 

The publishers announce that the second volume 
of the Cabinet will be commenced immediately, and 
in a style altogether superior to the first. We trust 
that this publication may be properly sustained by 
the public. Itis one of decided merits, and should 
be encouraged by all who desire to see science and 
the arts prosper in thiscountry. ‘The office of pub- 
lication is at No. 5, Library street. 


The Harpers have published the twenty-seventh 
number of the Family Library, containing a History 
of Palestine and the Holy Land, by the Rev. Mi- 
chael Russel, author of a View of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Egypt. The work is illustrated with a Map 


and nine engravings. It may be had of the Philadel- 
phia-booksellers. 


A late London paper says, of Cooper’s last novel: 
—*“The graphic scene of the Regatta, when the 
Doge goes to wed the Adriatic, the various glowing 
and lucid views of the Piazza San Marco, filled by a 
masked and camelion-costumed multitude, bent on 
the pleasures of the Jtidotto and Casino, and the 
numerous highly-finished pictures within the boun- 
daries of the Lido and of the ** Ocean Queen,” with 
all her glittering towers and palaces, prove that Mr. 
Ceoper is as much at home in Venice as at the tiller 
of the ** Water Witch,” on the quarter-deck of the 
‘‘Ariel,” or in the wild and desolate prairie of the 
New World. res 


‘* The World” is the title of a new weekly publi- 
cation, the prospectus of which has just been issued 
in this city. It will be commenced immediately, 
under the editorial control of Charles W. Denison, 
Esq. and will be devoted to the “ principles of the 
Strict Baptists generally, and to the Baptist Domestic 
Missionary Society of Pennsylvania in particular.” 
It is not desighed in any manner to interfere with 
the Christian Index, a publication of merit, which 
for several years past has been issued in Philadel- 
phia, under the editorial control of the Rev. W. 
T. Brantley. Mr. Denison, the editor of the new 
publication, is a man of genius and of unquestionable 
moral character. He will no doubt render ‘* The 
World” efficient, in the cause to which it is de- 
voted. 


According to the Boston Traveller, Sinclair, the 
vocalist, has been very successful at the Tremont 
Theatre. 


We have received the first number of a new pa- 
per, which has just been commenced at Salisbury, 
Mass. entitled the New England Chronicle. It is 
published by John Caldwell, and edited by Jonathan 
| Morgan. It is issued every Thursday on an impe- 
ria) sheet. 


Mr. Bristow, the distinguished English Writing 
Master, contemplates, we understand, paying ano- 
ther visit to this city, for the purpose of giving les- 
sons in writing. His success at the south has been 


| very satisfactory, and, we trust, lucrative. He has 


made many improvements in his former system. 


We understand that Mr. Gevelot, the distinguish- 
ed sculptor of this city, has just completed a model 
in clay of an angel, four of which it is intended to 
have made for the new Catholic Church in Thirteenth 
street, under the pastorship of the Rev. Mr. Hughes. 


The figure is very beautiful. 


The Health Report gives 110, as the number of 
deaths that occurred in Philadelphia during the past 
week; of these, 10 were by consumption, 11 convul« 
sions, 25 fevers, 5 influenza, and 3 locked jaw. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Among the Living Poets of Great Britain, Samugt 
Tarztor Cotenines has long been placed imthe first 
rank. His friends have always warmly eulogized 
his poetry for its gracefulness and delicacy of expres- 
sion, its brilliant and vivid imagery, its graphic deli- 
neation: and they claim for him an originality equal to 
that of his contemporaries. Like all men of talent, 
he has enemies: and they have been as strenuous in 
denying him justice, as his admirers have been in- 
discreet in their panegyrics, 

Coleridge entered on the stage of life at one of the 
most eventful periods—when the French revolution 
had given birth to a spirit, which was calculated to 
awaken the latent energies of the young ambitious 
and aspiring, and was calling on the rest of Europe 
to rend asunder the chains which fettered them. 
He seems to have imbibed a love for the prin- 
ciples that were so popular among the young men of 
that period, and became a devotee to liberty. Though 
yet a collegian, he felt ambitious of distinguishing 
himself; and commenced, in 1794, his literary career 
by publishing a small volume of poems, which met 
with considerable applause at the time, but are spoken 
of as displaying the usual redundancy and obscurity 
common to youthful writers. In the same year, in 
conjunction with Southey, he published the ‘‘ Fall 
of Robespierre, an Historical Drama.” The only 
thing singular, with respect to this production, is— 
that it was commenced at seven o’clock one evening, 
and finished by twelve the next day. The speeches 
are generally well written and arranged. Coleridge 
also delivered lectures to the inhabitants of Bristol, 
on the French revolution. 

In the year 1795, Coleridge left the University, 
full of a wild enthusiasm for regenerating mankind, 
and bent on the glorious work of meliorating the con- 
dition of his countrymen. He found able coadjutors 
in his two collegiate friends, Rosert Lovet and 
Rospert Soutuey; who, influenced by the same de- 
lusive phantasma, resolved, with him, to make their 
first essay at Bristol, where they broached their scaeme 
of regenerating mankind, and received the commen- 
dation of a respectable portion of the inhabitants. 
| At this place Coleridge commenced as a political 
writer, by publishing two pamphlets, advocating, the 
popular side, and imbued with the fire of youth and 
the enthusiasm of patriotism, But the good folks of 
Bristol were not so warm in their admiration as to 
be induced to follow the plans of regeneration sug- 
gested by the youthful triumvirate; but would sooner 
‘¢ suffer while evils were sufferable,” than embark in 
a new and doubtful enterprise. 


Being somewhat daunted by this failure, and the 
lukewarmness of their friends, they at last gave up 
all hope of bettering the Europeans, and turned their 
} thoughts to America, where the materials were every 
way ample, and success to them seemed certain. On 
the banks of the Mississippi, their imagination had 
already shadowed forth embryon republics, where 
happiness and liberty were to germinate together, 
and be coeval with time. This hopeful scheme, 
imaginative as it was, had a name equally as strange 
as was visionary the scheme itself—it was to be called 
a “ Pantisocracy.” But,alas, for man!—poor, frail 
man!—our great reformers, while their minds were 
yet pregnaut with this momentous affair, and dream- 
ing of new-born Utopias, most unphilosophically fell 
in love with three fair sisters, beauteous damsels of 
Bristol, whom they afterwards married. “Tas un- 
happy America was deprived of their generogs la- 
bours, and they were doomed to occupy themSelves 
with increasing ‘‘the corrupt race of the old world 
instead of peopling the new.” This dream soon 


cipators in the illusion, is now the courtly laureate, 
the determined opponent and reviler of the princi- 
ples of his youth, and an advocate of “church and 
state,” with all its train of evils. : 

- About the time of Coleridge’s marriage, he com- 
menced the publication of a weekly paper, called 
“The Watchman.” Nine numbers only were issued, 
much to the chagrin and mortification of our author 
—as it added nothing to his literary reputation or 


pecuniary advantage. 
> 


passed away, never to be revived. One of the parti- |. 


In 1797, he resided at Nether Stowey, a village in 
Somegsetshire; and officiated as preacher in the Uni- 
tatian chapel at Taunton: {n this year, he wrote, at 
the suggestion of Shetidan, a tragedy, which was 
brought out in 1813, under the title of “* Remofe.” 
It possesses much poetic merit, but is not caloulated 
to succeed on the stage. i 

Coleridge had married before he possessed the 
means of supporting a family, and he depended prin- 
cipally for subsistence, at Stowey, upon his literary 
labours, the remuneration’ for which could be but 


the late Thomas Wedgworth, Esq. who granted him 
a pension of £100 a year, enabled him to plana visit 
to Germany; to which country he proceeded with 
Wordsworth, and studied the language at Ratzeburg, 
and then went to Gottingen,. He there attended the 
lectures of Blamenbach on natural history and phy- 
siology, and the lectures of Eichborn on the New 
Testament, and from professor Tychven he learned 
the Gothic grammar. While at Hamburg he was 
introduced to the brother of the great poet Klopstock, 
to professor Ebeling, and ultimately to the poet him- 
self. He read the Minnesinger and the verses of the 
Hans Sachs,the Nuremberg cobbler; but his time was 
principally devoted to literature and philosophy. 

After his return from Germany, he made himeelf 
acquainted with the early German writers. His 
translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein is said to pos- 
sess more of the spirit of the German author than 
any other that has appeared, and cannot fail to enlist 
the admiration of all who peruse it. During the 
time he was abroad, his youthful fondness for po- 
lemical doctrines revived; which he now pursued 
with avidity, and dived deeply into the mysticisms 
of philosophy. He underwent what he calls a **re- 
conversion,” from Unitarianism to a belief in the 
Trinity, in which he was educated. 

The next step in Coleridge’s life, which appears 
to have had no fixed purpose, was to become editor 


subject to a change as great as he had experienced in 
his religious tenets. For this station he was totally 
unfit. His style was too abstruse for the multitude, 
and his mind had too long been oegupied with the 
abstract points of theology to expatid into full vi 

in the political arena, But another obstacle enére 


to retract all that he had previously written: and thus 
was daily proving his own fallibility, if not want of 
integrity. The man that once becomes flexible in his 
political principles, need never hope to acquire the 
ascendency with his new associates, that he enjoyed 
with those he deserted. The cry of inconsistency 
and want of stability will ever damp the ardour of 
those who would defend or sustaim him. However 
honest may be the intentions of the individual, and 
however convinced he may be in the consciousness 
of his own rectitude, to escape the epithet of rene- 
gade, the reasons for his change should not only be 


But under any circumstances, it derogates from his 
judgment, when he is compelled to run counter to 
what he had formerly promulgated as infallibly true, 
—and he makes himself liable to the imputation of 
being influenced by sinister motives, bol 

Two years afier Coleridge abandoned the Morn- 
ing Post, he sailed for Malta, to visit a friend who 
held a public station on the island. He was intro- 
duced to the Governor, who appointed him, shortly 
after,this private secretary. In this station he con- 
tinued but for a short period. It was, however, one 
advantage to him: he was allowed the pension usually 
conferred, by government, on persons who had served 
in similar stations. On his way home, he visited 
Italy and entered the “ Eternal City;” whigh afforded 
him an opportunity to increase his store of know- 
ledge, and by presenting-new objects to his view gave 
another impulse to his imagination, . © 
The poems of Christabel, Genevieve, and the An- 
cient Mariner, are generally ésteemed the best of his 


in the language which come uptothem. “Christa- 
bel,” Coleridge says, ‘‘ was composed in consequence 
of an agreement with Mr. Wordsworth, that they 
should mutually produce specimens of poetry which 
should contain the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of 
nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty 


by the modifying colours of imagination. The sud- 


> 


scanty. At length, in 1798, the kind patronage off 


of the Morning Post; when his political creed was 


vated his powers and thwarted. his suecess—he had 


just, but plain to the most ordinary comprehension. ' 


performances, In our humble opinion, there arefew 
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den charm which accidents of light and shade, which | The following paragraphs from a late number of viet is considered as a specific virus, seems indispu- The Harpers inform us that Bulwer’s new novel 
moonlight or sunset diffused over a known and fami- the N ew Orleans F ree Press, are probably charac- | ‘ We must not conclude this article, without offer- will be issued ms few days. 

teristic of the times in that city. a: aa 


liar landscape, appeared to represent the practica- 
bility of combining both.” Further he observes, on 
this subject—** that a series of poems might be com- 
posed of two sorts. In the one, the incident and 
agents were to be in part, at least, supernatural; and 
the excellence to be aimed at, was to consist in the 
interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of 
such emotions as would naturally- accompany such 
situation, supposing them real, ete. For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life.” 
Thus it appears originated the poems of the ‘‘Ancient 
Mariner” and ‘ Christabel,” by Coleridge, and the 
“Lyrical Ballads” of Wordsworth. 

It cannot but be regretted by the admirers of Cole- 
ridge, that he has done so little as a poet, when he 
has shown a genius capable of producing so much— 
for it is as a poet alone that he will be remembered. 
No man, it is said, is better acquainted with the pe- 
culiar genius and characteristic style of his country- 
men. Instead of availing himself of that knowledge, 
he has wasted a great portion of the most valuable 
period of his life, in a vain effort to divine mysteries 
which theologians have never been able clearly and 
satisfactorily to solve—and when solved, could in no 
manner affect the character or condition of mankind. 
But in Coleridge’s case, it has been particularly un- 
fortunate. Afier-all his changes and researches in 
religion, he finally arrives at the very place whence 
he started. His labours, vexations, and anxieties, have 
been unprofitable to himself, and of no benefit to his 
fellow men—without his fate be held up to the world 
as an example to deter others from being equally as 
foolish. *Of late years he has done nothing for his 
reputation, with the exception of occasional articles 
for the Annuals, which have not enhanced it. 
Wrapped in metaphysics and entangled in his own 
cobwebs, his sole delight is to be the centre of the 
evening circle, where he may unravel his own pro- 
blems, and enchant his hearers with the evidences 
of superior conversational powers, in which he is 
said to excel—and for which alone he is now ambi- 
tious of distinction. 

The poem ofthe Ancient Mariner we give entire 
in Our present number, We commend it to the at- 
tention of our readers, and shall endeavour, on a 
future occasion, to offer other extracts from the same 
writer—many incidents in whose life we have thus 
hastily thrown together, without making any preten- 
tions to the character of a biography. 


The New York Journal of Commerce publishes 
some tables and details, by which it appears that, 
through the influence of the Temperance Societies, 
the consumption of ardent spirits has greaily de- 
creased in this country within a few years. For ex- 
ample, in 1824 the amount of ardent spirits imported 
into the United States was 5,285,047 gallons, and in 
1830 it was but 3,351,210 gallons. Again, the amount 
of domestic spirits which passed Utica down the ca- 
nal in 1828, was 2,504,524 gallons, whereas, in 1831, 
it was but 1,472,685 gallons, exhibiting a decrease 
since 1828 of 1,031,839 gallons. So much forthe 
progress of Temperance! It would be a valuable 
table, could such a one be obtained, to discover the 
progress in life, in fame and prosperity, for twenty 
or forty years, of one hundred persons, who set out 
at the beginning as fully temperate with regard to 
ardent spirits, in contrast with the same progress of 
one hundred’ others who commenced the world as 
occasional drinkers. The results of such a table 
could not but be salutary. 


A grand military and civic Ball is to be given at 
New York on the evening of the 22d. Among the 
managers, we observe there are two major generals, 
three brigadier generals, one com. general, one sur- 
geon general, sixteen colonels, seven lieutenant co- 
lonels, three brigade majors, four majors and three 
captains. Military enough in all conscience, 


A resolution has been introduced into the Louisi-/ 


ana Iégislature, for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt. 


A balloon was sent up somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city on Monday. Ittook fire almost 
immediately over the State House, and presented a 
very pretty sight for a few minutes to the eyes of 


It is said that one of the gambling establishments 
in this city was disembarrassed of $14,000 by a for- 
tunate individual, at faro, last evening, That was 
rather severe! 

We learn that the late Hector M‘Lean, came to 
his death by a blow from one of the City Guard, un 
Wednesday evening. What the precise truth of 
the circumstances may be, we cannot say—but there 
is a mystery, and a wrong, somewhere—which we 
shall make it our business to find out. 

There was a fire in the faubourg St. Marie last 
night, near Leed’s foundry. A house, a horse and 
a number of fowls were consumed, belonging as we 
hear, to a coloured woman, who only sayed one half 
dollar from the wreck. 

Mr. Caldwell has presented Captain S, E. Grover, 
author of the Cradle of Liberty, &c. a beautiful Sil- 
ver cup, in consideration of the merits of his pieces 
played at the Camp street Theatre. ‘This is very 
handsome and creditable on both sides, 


THE CHOLERA. 

We have received a pamphlet of forty pages, writ- 
ten, if we mistake not, by the talented editor of the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, devoted to the 
history of the Cholera, derived from all the authentic 
publications and documents that have appeared upon 
the subject. The publication of this pamphlet is op- 
portune. The public mind is suiliciently interested 
in the subject to desire an authentic narrative of the 
origin, nature and progress of the epidemic, and 
these are fully treated in the work before us. We 
have only space this morning for a few brief ex- 
tracts:— 


Cholera is nota new disease. It is noticed in the 
earliest records of the science. Hippocrates distinct- 


‘ly speaks of it, and itis very accurately described by 


Aritzus, of Cappadocea. Sydenham notices its pre- 
valence in London, in 1669 and 1676; and Huxham, 
in 1741. It existed extensively in Paris at various 
periods, particularly during the summer of 1730, 
and in July, 1780; and perhaps there is no country in 
which sporadic cases do not occasionally occur. In 
India it appears to have been endemic from the most 
remote periods. Mention is said to be made of it 
in the ancient medical writings of the Hindoos, and 
it is noticed by the earliest European writers on the 
diseases of that country. Bontius, a Dutch physi- 
cian, residing at Batavia, and who wrote in 1629, 
very accurately describes it. Lebegue de Presle 
speaks of its having prevailed in upper Hindostan, in 
1762, where he says it destroyed 30,000 negroes, and 
800 Europeans. Dr. Paisley, in a letter from Mad- 
ras in 1774, states that it was often epidemic, espe- 
cially among the blacks. M. Sonnerat, in the account 
of his travels in India, between the years 1774 and 
1781, mentions that Civolera prevailed on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and at one period more particularly 
assumed an epidemic and malignant character. Cur- 
tis, in his work on the diseases of India, and Girdle- 
ston, in his essay on the spasmodic affections of that 
country, speak of an unusual prevalence of the dis- 
ease during 1781 and 1782, It prevailed in the 
Northern Circars in the early part of 1781, and in the 
latter end of March it affected at Ganjam a division 
of Bengal troops, consisting of five thousand men, 
who were proceeding under the command of Colonel 
Pearse of tle artillery, to join Sir Eyre Coote’s army 
on the coast. Men previously in perfect health 
dropped down by dozens, and those even less severely 
atfected avere generally dead or past recovery within 
less than an hour. Above five hundred were admit- 
ted into hospital in one day; and in three days, more 
than half the army were affected. 

‘The disease was referred to the heavy dews and 
great vicissitudes of the weather, connected with the 
peculiar situation of the troops; they had been march- 
ing almost incessantly for six days through sand and 
salt water, and were at length so enfeebled as searce- 
ly to be able to move. A violent wind blew day and 
night along the whole shore, and although it was not 
so strong at night, it was themgccompanied with such 
a penetrating moisture as to wet through the thickest 
woollen clothes. ‘lhe troops were besides in no 
condition to withstand the inclemency of the season. 
They had no tents, and few possessed even a blanket 
to shelter them on getting to their ground. ‘They 
generally marched in the night, and many suffered 
by incautiously lying down, while warm from exer- 
cise, and falling asleep, exposed to the influence of a 
damp and noxious atmosphere. 

That in cholera, asin dysentery, fevers, and in se- 
veral diseases, where a number of patients are con- 
fined in a small, dirty, ill-ventilated apartment, the 


atmosphere may be so vitiated that healthy persons 


remaining in such a place become particularly liable 
to the disease, we cannot in the present state of our 
information either aver or deny; but some facts which 


even if this ve a fact, it is still to be proved that this 
arises from a specific emanation from the bodies of 
the sick; and not from a vitiation of atmosphere—the 
same in all diseases—which only predisposes to dis- 
ease—whilst the particular form is determined by the 
reigning epidemic constitution; and that there does 
exist at times a disposition to certain diseases in pre- 


hundreds of spectators, 


ference to others, independent of the existence of 


have been related, incline us to the affirmative. But. 


ing some remarks on the sanitary measures which 
should be adopted in relation to this disease. Among 
the first, we must enumerate the avoidance of all 
excesses in eating and drinking, and all those causes 
which ordinarily produce derangement of the diges- 
tive organs. Surgeon Daw quotes the following fact 
as an illustration of what care and temperance can 
perform in the way of protection from the attacks of 
cholera. The fact is not of itself conclusive, but 
connected with other circumstances, it is at least im- 
portant. 

‘* T'wo bodies of men, one amounting to three hun- 
dred, the other one hundred persons, were located in 
adjoining situations when the choleraarrived. The 
smaller body immediately determined to live tempe- 
rately, and by avoiding the night air, and the other 
predisposing circumstances, which were obvious, to 
endeavour to escape the distemper. ‘The plan suc- 
ceeded so well that only one individual was seized of 
the one hundred. The larger body adopted no pre- 
caution. They hived in their usual way, and one- 
tenth of their whole number perished.” 

It is equally important to attend to personal and 
domestic cleanliness, and to ventilation; to avoid 
dwelling in low, moist situations,and especially sleep- 
ing in damp, ill-ventilated apartments; and in gene- 
ral to shun all those causes which we have pointed 
out as predisposing to orexciting the disease, and 
which we need not again here enumerate. , 

Finally, should the disease appear in any of our 
cities, the hygienic measures we have alluded to, 
should be enforced by the proper authorities. Ifthe 
place in which it occurs be filthy, ill-ventilated, with 
the dwellings close together, and a crowded popula- 
tion, the measures found so useful in yellow fever 
should be resorted to. ‘The ‘inhabitants should be 
dispersed until the place can be perfectly cleansed 
and purified. When, however, it extends to the 
more cleanly parts of a city where there isa free 
circulation of air, such a measure would be produc- 
tive of great distress and inconvenience to the inhabi- 
tants, without the slightest beneficial result to others, 


Signor Paganini is still the wonder and attraction 
of Europe. A late English paper states that he was 
to receive £1000 for six nights performance at Liver- 
pool. 


Lrerrens oF Recatt.—It is stated in the New 
York Commercial, that the captain of the packet ship 
St. John, which sailed from New York on Friday 
last, is the bearer of despatches to the late Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. James. He will 
have learned of his rejection before the receipt of this 
official communication. 


Alate number of the Charleston Courier says:— 
‘¢ A sale of Ninety Negroes, common field hands, 
belonging to an Estate, took place on the first Mon- 
day of January, in the neighbourhood of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, and brought the sum of forty-one thousand 
and thirty-one dollars and fifty cents, They had 
been appraised by competent judges at within a frac- 
tion of one half that amount; and but for the late 
law passed by the Legislature relative to the intro- 
duction of slaves into that State, itis prgsumed would 
have been purchased at a price not exceeding their 
valuation.” 


Dr. Scudder, the renowned maker of artificial 
eyes, has recently succeeded in attaching ears to sun- 
dry persons, who have unfortunately lost that neces- 
sary appendage. The New York Journal says— 
‘‘ The artificial ear, like the natural, is elastic; and 
the place of junction is not visible, particularly if the 
wearer be blessed with umbrageous whiskers.” 


The editor of the Richmond Whig, an afternoon 
paper, apologises to his readers, because the short- 
ness of the days and the late arrival of the mails com- 
pel him to put his paper to press so late that it can- 
not be sent out tiJl the ensuing morning! For all 
this, we generally receive the Whig in advance of the 
other Richmond papers. 


We have seen a copy of the portrait of Washing- 
ton, by Longacre, which is to accompany the new 
edition of Marshall’s Life of the Father of his Coun- 
try, now in preparation. The portrait is admirably 
executed, and the likeness pronounced by competent 
judges, to be one of the very best. It is rich, full, 
and every feature distinet; and that expression of 
plaeid greatness, by which the original was so pecu- 
liarly characterized, is finely preserved in the en- 
graving. We understand that a few extra impres- 
sions of this likeness have been taken for the,ap- 
proaching anniversary, and may be obtained at Hob-, 


son’s or Stewart’s, in Chesnut street. 


-painting to the eye after all. 


The number of deaths in New York last weck was 
160: of these 16 children died of the measles. 

It is mentioned in the Augusta Courier that a duel 
took place last week at Lisbon, in Lincoln county, 
Ga. near Petersburg, between two South Carolini- 


| ans, from Union District—Gist and Fair or Farrow. 


The latter was killed. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLS. 
The Louvre—American Artists in Paris—Politics, 


The salient object in my idea of Paris has always 
been the Louvre. I have spent some hours in its 
vast gallery to-day, and | am sure it will retain the 
same prominence in my recollections. The whole 
palace is one of the oldest, and said to be one of the 
finest in Europe; and, if 1 may judge by its impres« 
siveness, the vast inner court (the facades of which 
were restored to their original simplicity by Napo- 
leon) is a specimen of high architectural perfection. 
One could hardly pass through it without being bet- 
ter fitted to see the master-pieces of art within; and 
it requires this, and all the expansiveness of which 
the mind is capable besides, to walk through the 
Musee Royale without the painful sense of a magni- 
ficence beyond the grasp of the faculties. 

I delivered my passport at the door of the palace, 
and, as is customary, recorded my name, country, 
and profession in the book, and proceeded to the gal- 
lery. The grand double stairease, one part leading 
to the private apartments of the royal household, is 
described voluminously in the authorities; and, true 
ly, for one who has been accustomed to convenient 
dimensions only, its breadth, its lofty ceilings, its 
pillars and statuary, its mosaic pavements and splen- 
did windows are enough to unsettle for ever the stan- 
dards of size and grandeur, ‘The strongest feeling 
one has as he stops half way up to look about him, 
is the ludicrous disproportion between it and the 
size of the inhabiting animals. I should smile to see 
ay man ascend such a staircase except, perhaps, Na- 
poleon. 

Passing through a kind of entrance-hall, I came to 
a spacious salle ronde, lighted from the ceiling, and 
hung priucipally with pictures of a large size; one of 
the most conspicuous of which, ** The Wreck,” has 
been copied by an American artist, Mr. Cooke, and 
is now exhibiting in New York, It is one of the best 
of the French school, and very powerfully conceiv- 
ed. Iregret, however, that he did not prefer the 
wonderfully fine piece opposite, which is worth all 
the pictures ever painted in France, ‘*The Marriage 
Supper at Cana.” The left wing of the table, pro- 
jected towards the spectator, with the seven or eight 
guests who occupy it, absolutely stands out into the 
hall. Jt seems impossible that colour and drawing 
upon a flat surface can so cheat the eye. 


From the salle ronde on the right opens the grand 
gallery, which, after the lesson I had just received 
in perspective, I took, at the first glance, to be a 
painting. You will realize the facility of the decep- 
tion when you consider that, with a breadth of but 
forty-two feet, this gallery is-one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-two feet (more than a quarter of 
a mile) inlength. The floor is of tesselated woods, 
polished with wax like a table; and along its glassy 
surlace were scattered perhaps Lundred visiters, at 
the pictures in varied attitudes, and with sizes re- 
duced in proportion to their distance, the farthest off 
looking in the long perspective like pigmies of the 
most diminutive description. is like a matchless 
The ceiling is divided 
by nine orten arches, standing each on four corin- 
thian columns, projecting into the area, and the 
natural perspective of these, and the artists scattered 
from one end to the other, copying silently at their 
easels; and a soldier at every division, standing upon 
his guard, quite as silent and motionless; would 
make it difficult to convince a spectator, who was 
led blindfold and unprepared to the entranee, that it 
was not some superb diorama, figures and all. 

I found our distinguished countryman, Morse 
copying a beautiful Murillo at the end of the gallery. 
He is also engaged upona Raflaelle for Cooper, the 
novelist. Among the French artists | noticed seve- 
ral soldiers, and some twenty or thirty females, the 
latter with every mark in their countenances of ab- 
sorbed and extreme application. There was a strike 
ing difference in this respect between them and the 
artists of the other sex. With the single exception 
of a lovely girl, drawing from a Madonna, by Guido, 
and protected by the presence of an elderly compan- 
ion, these lady-painters were any thing but interest- 
ing in their appearance, 

Greenough, the sculptor, is in Paris, and engaged 
just now in taking the bust ofan Italian lady. His 
reputation 1s very enviable; and his passion for his 
art, together with his untiring industry an¢# his fine 
natural powers, will work him up to something that 
will, before long, be an honor to our country, If 
the wealthy men of taste in America would give 
Greenough liberal orders for his time and talents, 
and send out Augur of New-Haven, to Italy, they 
would do more to advance this glorious art in our 
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country than by expending ten times the sum in any 
other way. ‘They are both men of rare genius, 
both ardent and diligent, and they are both cramped 
by the universal curse of genius—necessity. ‘The 
Americans in Paris are deliberating at present 00 
some means for expressing unitedly to our govern 
ment their interest in Greenough, and their appre- 
ciation of his merit of public and private patronage. 
For the love of true taste, do every thing In your 
power to second such an appeal when it comes. | 
It is a queer feeling to find oneself a foreigner. 

One cannot realize long at a time how his face or 
his manners should have become peculiar; and after 
Jooking at a print for five minutes ina shop-window, 
or dipping into an English book, or in any manner 
throwing off the mental habit of the instant, the cu- 
rious gaze of the passer by, or the accent of a strange 
language, strikes one very sigularly. Paris is full of 
foreigners of all nations, and of course physiog- 
nomies of all characters may be met every where; 
but, differing as the European nations do decidedly 
from each other, they differ still more from the 
American. Our countrymen, as a class, are distin- 

uishable wherever they are met; not as Americans 

owever, for of the habits and manners ef our coun- 
try, people know nothing this side of the water. But 
there is something in an American face, of which I 
never was aware, tll I met them in Europe, that isal- 
together peculiar. The French take the Americans to 
be English; but an Englishman, while he presumes 
him his countryman, shows a curiosity toknow. who 
he is, which is very foreign to his usual indifference. 
As far as I can analyze it, it isthe independent, self- 
possessed bearing of a man unused to look up to 
any one as his superior in rank, united to the inqui- 
sitive, sensitive, communicative expression which 
is the index to our national character. The first is 
seldom possessed in England but by a man of decided 
rank, and the latter is never possessed by an Eng- 
lishman atall. The two are united in no other na-. 
tion. Nothing is easier than to tell the rank of an Eng- 
lishman, and nothing puzzles a Eurepean more than 
to know how to rate the pretensions of an American. 
lfeel very proud of my countrymea here. 

On my way home from the Boulevards this evening, 

I was fortunate enough to pass through the grand court 
of the Louvre, at the momemt when the moon broke 
through the clouds that have concealed her own light 
and the sun’s ever since | have been in France. I 
had often stopped, in passing the sentinels at the en- 
trance, to admire the grandeur of the interior to this 
oldest of the royal palaces; but to-night, my dead halt 
within the shadow of the arch, as the view broke upon 
my eye, and my sudden- exclamation in English, 
startled the grenadier, and he had half presented bis 
musket, when I apologized, and passed on. It was 
magically beautiful indeed! and with the moonlight 
pouring obliquely into the sombre area, lying tull 
upon the taller of the three facades, and drawing its 
soft line across the rich windows and massive pilas- 
ters and arches of the eastern and western, while the 
remaining front lay in the heavy black shadow of re- 
lief, it seemed to me more like an accidental regu- 
larity in some rocky glen of America, than a pile of 
human design and proportion. It is strange how such 
high walls shut out the world. The court of the 
Louvre is in the very centre of the busiest quarter of 
Paris, thousands of people passing and repassing 
constantly at the extremity of the long arched en- 
trances, and yet, standing on the pavement of that 
lonely court, no living creature in sight but the mo- 
tionless grenadiers at either gate, the noises without, 
coming to your ear in a subdued murmur, like the 
wind on the sea, and nothing visible above but the 
sky, resting like a ceiling on the lofty walls, the im- 
pression of utter solitude is irresistible. I passed 
out by the archway tor which Napoleon constructed 
his bronze gates, said to be the most magnificent of 
modern times, and which are now lying in some ob- 
scure corner unused, no succeeding power having 
had the spirit or the will to complete, even by the 
slight labour that remained, his imperial design. All 
over Paris you may see similar instances; they meet 
you at every step: glorious plans defeated; works, 
that with a mere moiety of what has been already ex- 
pended in their progress, might be finished with an 
effect that none but a mind like Napoleon’s could 
have originally projected. 

Paris, of course, is rife with politics. There is 
but one opiaion on the subject of another pending 
revolution, ‘Lhe **people’s king” is about as unpop- 
ular as he need be for the purpose of his enemies; and 
he has aggravated the feeling against him very ua- 
necessarily by his late project in the ‘Tuileries. The 
whole thing is very characteristic of the French peo- 
ple. He mighthave deprived them of half their 
civil rights without immediate resistance; but to cut 
off a stri p of the public garden tomake a play-ground 
for his children—to encroa¢h a hundred feet on the 
pride of Paris, the daily promenade of the idlers, 
who do all the discussion of his measures, it wasa 
Jittle too venturesome. Unfortunately, too, the of- 
fence is in the very eye of curiosity, and the work- 
men are surrounded, from morning till night, by 
thousands of people, of all classes, gesticulating, and 
Jooking at the palace windows, and winding them- 
selves gradually up to the revolutionary pitch. 

Tn the event of an explosion, the liberal party will 
not want partisans, for France is crowded with re- 
fugees from tyranny of every nation. The Polesare 
‘locking hither every day, and the streets are full of 
their melancholy faces. Poor fellows! they suffer 
dreadfully from want. The public charity for refus. 
gees has been wrung dry long ago, and the most he- 


but life in their unavailing struggle, are starving ab- 
solutely in the streets. Accident has thrown me into 
the confidence of a well-known liberal-—-one of those 
men of whom the proud may ask assistance without 
humiliation, and cireumstances have thus come to 
my knowledge which would move a heart of stone. 
The fictitious sufferings of ‘“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
are transcended in real-life misery every day, and 
by natures quite as noble. Lafayette, I am credibly 
assured, has anticipated several years of his income 
in relieving them; and no possible charity could be 


so well bestowed as contributions for the Poles, 


starving in these heartless cities. 
I have just heard that Chodsko, a Pole, of distin- 
guished talent and learning, who threw his whole 
fortune and energy into the late attempted revolu- 
tion, was arrested here last night, with eight others 
of his countrymen, under suspicions by the govern- 
ment. The late serious insurrection at Lyons has 
alarmed the king, and the police is exceedingly 
strict. The Spanish and Italian refugees, who re- 
ceive pensions from France, have, beeu ordered off 
to the provincial towns, by the minister of the in- 
terior, and there is every indication of extreme and 
apprehensive caution. The papers meantime are 
raving against the ministry in the most violent terms, 
and the king is abused, without qualification, every- 
where. Itis the genius of the French to make a 
noise; but without hazarding my single opinion, | 
quote the most intelligent men Ihave met, in saying 
that there is every appearance of determination and 
resentment working at the heart of the whole people 
and a change must come somewhere. Heaven send 
it soon, if the distress and wretchedness that meet 
the eye at every step, depend upon political change 
for alleviation! We apprehend oppressive measures 
in our country with sufficient indignation and outery; 
but to see the result upon those who bear their bur- 
dens till they are galled into the bone, is enough to 
fire the most unwilling blood to resentment. The 
irresistible enthusiasm to which one is kindled by 
contact with an oppressed people, loses here all the 
pleasure of a fine excitement, by the painfulness of 
the sympathies it causes with it. Thank God! our 
own country is yet free from the scourges of Europe! 

I went, a night er two since, toone of the minor 
theatres to see the representation of a play, which 
has been performed tor the hundredth and second 
time!—** Napoleon at Schoenbrun and St. Helena.” 
My object was to study the feelings of the people 
toward Napoleon II, as the exile’s love for his son 
is one of the leading features of the piece. It was 
beautifully played—most beautifally! and I never 
saw more enthusiasm manifested by an audience.— 
Every allusion of Napoleon to his child, was receiy- 
ed with that under-toned, guttural acclamation, that 
expresses such deep feeling in a crowd; and the 
piece is so written, that its natural pathos alone is ir- 
resistible. No one could doubt for an instant, it 
seems to me, that the entrance of young Napoleon 
into France, at any critical moment, would be uni- 
versally and completely triumphant. ‘The great ery 
at Lyons was **Vive Napoleon Il!” 

I have altered my arrangements a little, in conse- 
quence of the state of feeling here. My design was 
to go to Italy immediately, but atlairs promise such 
an interesting and early change, that I shall! pass the 
winter in Paris. —M. F. Mirror. 
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PEOPLE OF A CERTAIN AG@. 

‘A certainage!’? Oh! most indefinite of definitions! 
by what weight, seale, or measure shall we fix thy 
definitive meaning?—by what rule of arithmetic de- 
termine the rejative proportion to the threescore and 
ten years of humanexistence? La Bruyere observes 
—‘When aman wishes to ascertain whether he is 
growing old, let him examine the countenance of the 
first young woman to whom he is presented— Aude 
ecole!’ Ay!a severe lesson indeed—a cruelly severe 
one; and, although the sensitive ejaculation may tend 
to expose our individual tendency towards that inde- 
finite era—a ‘certain age’—we candidly own ourselvs 
alive to the dangers of the ordeal. #rom the mo- 
ment we become eager to prove that our friends aud 
eek are older than they pretend to be, it may 

e inferred that we ourselves are conscious of the 
‘sable sulvered,’ the crowsfoot or the furrow. From 
the moment our friends and kinsfolk pretend to re- 
gard ourselves as younger than we really are, it may 
be inferred that the grizzly head, the increasing 
beard, and the decreasing leg are evidentto ali the 
world. But from the moment that both friends and 
foes attempt to establish us in those dark ages, the 
middle ages—in that uncertain period of life, a ‘cer- 
tain age,’—the case is altogether hopeless. ‘The 
chimes at midaight have struck their last knell for 
us! 

‘It is difficult,’ says one of the wisest of writers ‘to 
grow old gracefully.’? But in the very teethvof his 
wisdom, we deny the proposition! Itis easy enough 
to grow old gracefully;—there is something innately 
graceful in the grey hairs and bending shoulders of 
venerable antiquity. The real difficulty consists in 
attaining a certain age with discretion; from that 
acute point, the downhill path isas smooth as mon- 
tagne Russe. Nothing, in fact, can more diamet- 
rically oppose the live of grace, whether physical or 
moral, than the fussy irritation of a person ascend- 
ing the few last steps towards this apex of their fate; 
living their last few years—weeks—days of good 
looks; sunning themselves in the seanty beams of 
their fading autumn. For them every summer be- 
jeomesa remembraneer of vanished charms—every 
winter a preacher of diminished activity, till at length 


toic hearts of Poland, after having lost every thing 


they learn to grasp at the passing minute, lest it | 
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should carry away with it some atom of lingering 
beauty,—some twinkling of long cherished enjoy- 
ment. 


‘It is gone, with its thorns and its roses!” 


as the most deceptious elegy ever imagined for a 
departed year..A twelvemouth may go with its roses, 
but its thorns ‘are as permanent as the pyramids. — 
They exist in every silvered hair,—in every atten- 
uated muscle,—in every disenamelled tooth,—in 
every lack-lustre glance,—and, above all, in that 
creeping dulness, that extinction of spirit, that cold, 
callous, a pathetic, self-engrossed, paltry foresight, 
which is ever on the watch that our debtor and credi- 
tor account (whether in the leger of the banker or 
the accusing angel, ) shall balance most sneakingly in 
our own favour, 

The life of a French woman of rank, of the days 
of Louis XY. was defined by Lawrence Sterne, as 
divided into distinct epochs,—those of Gallantry, In- 
trigue, and Devotion; and it is plain that if fair dames 
and damsels of our own time and country were to 
establish a similar tariff, the perils of a certain age 
might be altogether evaded. The apex would be- 
come greatly rounded; and, without any superfluous 
mincing, they would find themselves at liberty to 
overstep, with decent calmness, the barriers dividing 
the girl’s from the woman’s estate, the mother’s from 
that of the grand-mother. Instead of that laborious 
vivacity and coifless curliness with which Lady M. 
continues to attract the satire of evefy foreign travel- 
ler, from the rough American to the courtly Prus- 
sian, she would tranquilly subside into a middle-aged 
woman, regardless of those ‘words of fear, unpleas- 
ing to a matron’s ear,—a certainage. Nor can we 

ut forward our own sex as exempt from the pueril- 
ity of such pretensions; and, till an Act of Parlia- 
ment is passed to determine the exact period at which, 
by date of peerage, a man may be required to give 
up his toys or canes, tassels, studs, and brocaded 
waistcoats, for the more venerable trinkets of Georges 
and garters, racing cups and corporation bowls,—at 
what subdivisional points between the dandyism of 
sixteen and that of sixty, he must pass from the high- 
bred hunter to the pacing nag, the tilbury to the so- 
ber chariot,—there will ever exist an epidemic and 
most unholy horror of—a certain age. 

Moreover, that untoward word once dismissed from 
the catalogue of human woes, Lord M. would no 
longer fear to thread the maze of fop’s alley, lest 
some curious eye should quote the deformity of the 
thinness of his flowing hair,—the litule patel of bald- 
ness bespreading his approach to a@ certain age. Lord 
L would feel it unnecessary to ride a restive 
horse in Hyde Park to prove that bis noble horse- 
manship remains as bewitching as before he reached 
the confines of a certain age. Sir George would 
feel it unnecessary to retire trom the glaring window 
of his club into its most dusky corner, witha view 
of throwing into twilight the defeatures of a certain 
age.—Our favourite actor would eschew the unnat- 
ural vivacity, by which he attempts to mereurialize 
his part, in order to escape the arraignment of a 
certain age. Qur favourite poet. would despise the 
gilding, with which, at present, he attempts to over- 
lay the refined gold of his verse, in terror of the 
poorness and tameness characteristic of a certain age. 
We have very little doubt that it was the dread of 
exhibiting the torpor of a certain age, which prompt- 
ed Napoleon’s ruinous expedition to Moscow; and 
I have long been satisfied, thatnothing but the hor- 
ror of being set down in malice, as of u certain age, 
carried Lord Byron to Missolonghi. Nay, so strong- 
ly are we impressed with the fact that this our Jowrnal 
is approaching a certain age,—that we intend to 
follow the general fashion, and immediately become 
as gay, bright and juvenile as seems indispensable to 
so portentous an epoch.—London Court Journal. 


MESSRS. TYERMAN AND BENNET’S 
INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR OF JAVA. 
As wé approached the presénee, his majesty rose 

up, and advanced to the margia of the platform, 
where he took the hands of General de Kock and the 
Governor, and bowed graciously to the rest of us, 
who were in their train. General de Kock, as depu- 
ty-governor of the whole Dutch possessions in Java, 
was placed in a chair of state, on the Emperor’s right 
hand, and the resident local governor in an ordinary 
one on his left. ‘Lhree rowsot chairs were ranged 
on each side, in front of these, to atcommodate the 
Dutch officers and ourselves, on the right, aad the 
couriers and nobility on the left. ‘The Emperor wore 
a black vest, close at the neck, and reaching to the 
waist; below which a Javanese cloth, dark brown, 
spotted with white, descended*to the mid-leg; his 
stockings were light coloured, and his shoes black, 
with gold buckles. He had oa his head a conic shap- 
ed hat, without brim, of a chocolate colour, and en- 
circled with bands. —The only extraneous ornaments 
about the reyai person were three brilliant stars of 
jewel work on his breast. —The throne was nearly 
four feet square, covered with yellow silk, and spleny 
didly fringed and flowered with gold; the legs also 
appeared burnished gold; and the height convenient 

for sitting upright, which his majesty did with great 
dignity, though there were neither elbows nor back 

torest upon. A sword in a gold seabbard lay at his 

side, and a supurb crifs hung ina belt behind him. 

When all had taken their stations, the sovereign con- 

versed affably with his distinguished visiters, the ge- 

neral and governor, for some minutes. ‘Tea, coffee, 

sweet meats, and wine, were then successively hand- 

ed round to te company. Whenever the Emperor 
drank, he touched the glasses of the two gentlemen 


>. 


— 
on his right and left with his own, and then looked 
graciously round upon the rest of us,as though he 
Were pledging his guests, On his left hand, at the 
distance of twenty paces, the folding doors of the 
royal apartments being open, discovered great 
nificence in the furnishing and embellishments. 

Out of these rooms presently issued a number of 
dancing girls, who, crouching down, and working 
their way On their heels, in spite of the impediments 
of their long dresses, and awakward attitude, seated 
themselves on a platform just on the outside of the 
folding doors, and over against the Emperor. Near 
them were placed a band of Javanese musicians, and 
a multitude of singers. On the Emperor’s right 
hand, another band, also Javanese, but with Europe- 
an Instruments, appeared. ‘lhe girls were not more 
than fifteen or sixteen years of age, sum ytuously ap- 
parelled; those parts of their persons which were 
posed—as the face, neck, armsand legs—were stain- 
ed of a delicate yellow tint by means of aliquid 
pared from sandal wood and perfumes. When the 
musicians and singers began to play and chant, the 
girls rose slowly from the ground, making many 
graceful and significant motions with their arms 
hands and heads, ‘hese were at first very slow, 
never violent, and always simultaneous, as though 
the tunes put one spirit in the whole—such a perfect 
consonance appeared in all their gestures and atti- 
tudes, while their countenances changed not fora 
moment their expressious or rather their passionless 
quietude of aspect. In most of their gesticulations the 
girls made use of a beautiful scarf, or zone, of which 
both ends hung down to their feet; sometimes un- 
folding these loose parts, by slightly raising the edges 
as with a touch; then, throwing the one or the other 
over the shoulder, or the arm, or passing them as 
veils over the face. ‘I'he richlysornamented cloth, 
also, that gird the loins, had a long corner, which 
tell to the ground, and lay in a train behind. This, 
in the course of the dance, they played with as fan- 
tastically as with the searf above, spurning it with 
the heel or toe, first to one side, then to the other. 

After the lapse of half an hour, when we had con- 
cluded that this was all the entertainment to which 
we had been invited, the Emperor rose, and We were 
directed to follow. ‘T’o our surprise, we were con- 
ducted into another open court, like that which we 
had left; where a vast range of tables, in the form of 
a capital ‘T appeared, loaded with piles of all kinds 
of substantial meats, delicacies and fruits, which the 
country afforded, set in European style. The tables 
were so crowded with dishes that there was not 
room for another, and even the interstices were fill- 
ed up with brilliant or aromatic flowe The Em- 
peror took his seat in the middle of the arrange- 
ment; the general and the resident Governor, as be- 
fore, on his right and lefi; the rest offus, nativesand 
foreigners, occupying the remaining places. A band, 
detached from the other musicians, during the feast, 
played on their various instruments exhilarating 
tunes, and among the rest, in compliment to us, God 
save the King. All the while the girls were danc- 
ing in the distance, the Javanese minstrels and sing- 
ers accompanying them as before. The Emperor 
honoured each of his guests with the opportunity of 
taking wine with him. ‘T'wo or three toasts were also 
given, which were drank by all the company. 

The Emperor again rose up,and we returned after 
him to the dancing scene. ‘The girls, who had hith- 
erto been engaged, now retired, and another compa- 
ny made their appearance, dressed like the former. 
When they were all seated, an old woman entered, 
and Jaid down at the feet of each an instrument re- 
sembling a bow, with an arrow on the string, about 
two feet long,luequered red and decorated with gold. 
The dancers afterwards rose and went through all 
the evolutions of the others, holding these bows in 
their hands, which added exceedingly to the beauty 
and picturesque effect of their groups and attitudes. 
‘The wheels and pinious of the most exquisite machi- 
nery could not more exactly have performed the 
prescribed motions—nor, we may add, betrayed less 
consciousness of what they were doing, so far as their 
looks might be regarded as the interpreters of feel- 
ings or thoughts withinthem. In duetime, werose 
to depart; and after wishing him a long and prospe- 
rous reign, were permitted to shake hands with his 
Majesty. This twken of friendship he performed 
with apparently hearty good will, The whole de- 
portment of the Emperor was that of unaffeeted dig- 
hity, ease and condescension. 
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‘*A YEAR IN SPAIN.” 
The population of Spain, inclusive of Portugal, at 
the close of the fifteenth, at which time the Saracenic 
domination was ended, was twenty millions. The 


highest estimate now placed upon it, by our author, 
is fourteen millions. ‘In the enjoyment of peace 
and in the présence of the progressive prosperity of 
all Europe, she is seen to waste away and decline, 
though possessing still, as ever, all the elements of 
prosperity, until, at length, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, the era of boundless improvementsin morals and 
in arts, she is seen to number with difficulty ten 
millions of unhappy individuals; princes or paupers, 
oppressors or oppressed.” ‘This astonishing decline 
in the population of Spain, is attyibuted to the influ- 
ence of despotism. 
“That liberty made Spain, and that despotism 
has marred her, letno one doubt. There is indeed 
a moral force in freedom, which knows no equal.— 
Look at Holland—-a sand bank recovered from the 
sea, anation in spite of nature, sending out navies to 
sweep the ocean of her enemies; at Britain—a mere 


cluster of sea-washed rocks, giving impulse and di- 
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rection to all Europe; at America—the republic of 
half a century, already taking her station among the 
most prominent powers of the earth. And if there 
is a force in freedom, there is also a withering pow- 
er in the torch of despotism. _‘l'urn from these hap- 
py lands to Spain—the very fairest country of Eu- 
rope—the birth place of a Cid and Gusman—the na- 
tion that sent Columbus forth to seareh for new 
worlds, and Cortez and Pizarro to conquer them.—_ 
Behold berdwindled and stripped of 
her possessions, reduced to the mere productions of 
her own soil, and no longer able, even at home, to 
maintain her sovereignty; by turns a prey to the ri- 
val cupidity of Gauls and Britons, and openly de- 
spoiled by her own children.” 
Agriculture is low and manufactures still lower.— 
Spain is now the exporter of scarcely a single manu- 
factured article, although in the fifteenth century, 
she supplied Europe with fine cloths, silks, and many 
articles of luxury. Her foreign commerce, which 
once spread itself over two oceans and into every sea, 
is now dwindled to nothiog. Of her literature and 
seience we had occasion to speak in our last number. 
Of her jurisprudence, our author says, ‘‘upon the 
whole, therefore, it would perhaps, be better for 
Spain, if she were without government, without law, 
and if each individual were left the guardian of his 
own rights and safety. He might lose a little pro- 
tection; but would be seen to escape from a great 
deal of plunder.” 
The revenue of Spain is placed at about thirty 
millions of dollars, which, instead of being expend- 
ed in works of public utility, is wautonly squander- 
edin the display of royalty, while the nation can 
scarcely sustain its existence, already bankrupt in 
fortune and fame, and declining beneath its load of 
debt and dishonour! The army of Spain is still for- 
midable—Navy she has none, that is worthy of being 
so called. ‘The nobility of Spain composes nearly 
one twentieth of her whole population. “The clergy 
is the great and dominant body in Spain, which moves 
every thing at will, and gives impulse even to the 
machine of state.” 
The strong control which the clergy exercise 
over all the concerns of state, may be attributed to 
the sovereign influence which they possess upon the 


. mind of the nation, and to the operation of an obvi- 


ous principle, the foundation of liberty in countries 
where property is duly divided, and those who con- 
tribute to the treasury of government, will have au- 
thority in its council. I have been credibly inform- 
ed, that the interest which the Spanish clergy take 
in politics, is so direct, that they even have individ- 
uals of their body charged with particular branches 
of the publie’ service. They receive and despatch 
couriers, and are often possessed by newspapers and 
by the correspondence which they maintain with the 
whole world of intelligence, before it is known to 
the visible government. ‘The Churchin Spain forms 
indeeda kind of freemasonry, acting in secret, and 
effecting the most important results, by that perfect 
unity of will and sentiment, which springs from a 
community of interest and spiritual subjection. 

This body may be said to constitutea greater pow- 
er behind the throne, than the throne itself. From 
it originate those persecuting decrees and apostolic 
denunciations which are attributed to Ferdinand, 
who it is asserted cares little for religion, though he 
once made apetticoat for the Virgin Mary. 

‘‘The character of the present King is, indeed, 
little known in foreign countries, where from the mere 
fact of being called El Rey Absoluto, every thing is 
supposed to emanate from his individual will. His 
character is not, in fact, so much a compound of vices 
as made up of a few virtues and every weakness.— 
He is ready to receive the meanest subject of his 
Kingdom; and is said to be frank, good humored, 
accessible, courteous and kingly in an unusual de- 
gree. He will listen attentively to those who appeal 
to him, appear convinced of the justice of what they 
ask, and promise compliance, without even deign- 
ing to think of the matter.” 


SPOILING A DOCTOR’S PRACTICE. 
There is no profession the success of which de- 
nds so much on mere opinion, taken up without 

oundation and adhered to without reason, as the prac- 
tice of medicine. ‘The following anecdote, though 
relating to a she-doctor, is none the less illustrative 
of the truth of what we have advanced; and, if the 
reader please, may be taken asa case in point.—It is 
told by a physician of this city, who was well ac- 
quainted with the parties. 

There was a she-doctor, or, as she was usually call- 
ed, a doctress, residing near Hartford, Conn. who 
was famous for the cure of various diseases, and es- 

ecially for her success in febrile complaints. She 
had a feverpowder which did wonders. It was a 
secret, as she believed; and she was determined it 
should remain so. The name of a secret remedy 
goes far with the people; and the she-doctor obtain- 
ed very considerable practice. 

She happened on a time to come in professional 
contact with the late Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, a 

ntleman of talents and shrewdness. She had a 

tient ina fever, whom the Doctor was likewise 
called to see. He inquired into her mode of treat- 
ing the ease, and learned that she relied principally 
on her famous fever powders, He asked to see them. 
Two or three of them were brought forward, nicely 

done up in little bits of paper. They were ofa white 
calor; and the Doctor wetting the end of his finger 
and taking up a small portion of one, applied it to 
his tongue, and immediately ascertained what it was. 
He said nothing, however, of the discovery, but pro- 


ceeded to question the old lady on the nature, opera- 
tion, and dose of her remedy. 

‘ What are these powders made of?? said he. 

‘I shouldn’t like to tell,’ answered she;—‘ it’s a 
secret of my own that I never let nobody know.” 

asecret then, is it?? 

‘ Yes, Doctor, there’s no mortal knows it but my- 
self. I'd tell it to you as quick as any body in the 
world; but it’s a confound secret, that I don’t tell to 
nobody living.’ 

‘ what effect do the powders produce on the pa- 
tient’? 

‘Oh, they produce a wonderful effect—very won- 
derful indeed.’ ; 

‘ Are they soporific, refrigerant, or sedative?’ 
said the Doctor, making an imposing display of 
technical terms. 

‘ Oh, they aint neyther of them,” returned the she- 
doctor, who did not understand his language—* they 
don’t operate at allin that way.” 

* How qo they operate then?’ 

‘ Why, they cure the fever right away.’ 

* You’re sure of that, are you?’ 

* Oh, yes, they’re a charming thing in a fever.’ 

‘ How many do you give for a dose?? 

* Only one.’ 

* Well, suppose you should give two?? 

* It would be dangerous. The powders are very 
powerful.’ 

* Well, suppose you should give three?’ 

‘ That would be very dangerous; the powders are 
so powerful.’ 

* Or suppose,’ proceeded the Doctor, ‘ you should 
give half a dozen; what effect would they have?? 

* Oh?’ exclaimed the old lady, lifting up her hands 
in a deprecating manner, ‘they would kill the 
patient to a sartainty. You can’t conceive how very 
powerful they are, Doctor.’ 

‘ Have youany more of them?’ 

* Yes,a few more.’ 

* Bring me a dozen.’ 

* A dozen! Gracious me! Why, Doctor, what are 
you a going to do with a dozen?’ 

* Be good enough to let me have them, and I'll 
show you presently.’ 

The dozen powders were brought, and the Doc- 
tor, calling for a tumbler of water, put inthe whole 
at once. ‘hen coolly lifting the vessel to his moath, 
he swallowed the contents ata draught. There hap- 
pened to be several persons in the room, who were 
petrified with horror at so rash adeed. If six of the 
powders would kill a man, why then twelve must 
despatch him to a dead certainty. 

* Faith,’ whispered one, ‘he’s got a dose now!’ 

‘That he has,’ returned his neighbour, with a 
shake of the head—‘ he’s got a dose now, he’ll never 
want another!’ 

In short, all, except the she-doctor, expected to 
see him drop dead presently. As for her, she only 
trembled for the reputation of her fever-powder, and, 
in consequence, of her own. Her fears were not 
groundless: for the people, perceiving the Doctor 
did not die, lost all faith in her skill; and from that 
time forth her practice was ruined. 

If the reader have a curiosity to know the nature 
of the old lady’s secret remedy; it consisted of burnt 
oyster shells, alias, ime—neatly done up in small 
powders; and was equally as good, after the Doctor 
had swallowed a dozen, as before.—W. Y. Constel- 
lation. 


A traveller coming into the kitchen of an inn, in a 
very cold night, stood so close to the fire that he 
burned his boots. An arch rogue, who sat in the 
chimney corner, cried out to him, ** Sir, you’ll burn 
your spurs presently!” ‘* My boots you mean, I sup- 
pose,” said the gentleman; ‘‘ no, sir,” replied the 
other, ‘* they are burnt already.” 

On a trial at the admiralty sessions for killing a 
seaman, the counsel for the crown asking one of the 
witnesses which he was for, plaintiff or defendant! 
Says the sailor, scratching his head, ** why I don’t 
know, what you mean by plaintiff or defendant. 1 
came to speak for that man there!” pointing at the 
prisoner. ‘* You area pretty fellow for a witness,” 
says the counsel, ‘*not to know what plaintiff or de- 
fendant means!” Some time after, being asked by 
the same counsel what part of the ship he was in at 
the time, ‘*abaft the binnacle, my lord,” says the 
sailor. Abaft the binnacle!” replied the barrister, 
‘*what part of the ship is that?” ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” 
chuckled the sailor, ‘*are not you a pretty fellow for 
a counsellor,” pointing at him archly with his finger, 
**not to know what abaft the binnacle is!” 

A low fellow was boasting in very hyperbolical 
terms, that the king had spoken to him, and being 
asked what his majesty had said, he replied, ‘* he 
bade me stand out of the way.” 

Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, has petitioned 
Congress to refund the $400, paid by him to the Trea- 
sury of the United States in 1800, being the amount of 
afine imposed by a Court sitting in Philadelphia, in 
consequence of a libel upon John Adams, then Pre- 
sident of the United States, of which he was convict- 
ed under the Sedition Law of 1798. The six months 
imprisonment which he suffered for the same offence, 
he does not ask te have refunded. 

Clergy reserves in Upper Canada.—The Lieut. 
Governor of Upper Canada transmitted on the 25th 
ult. a communication to the Council and House of 
Assembly, in reference to the lands set apart for 
the support of the protestant clergy; which communi- 
cation was made pursuant to his Majesty’s com- 
mands. The waste lands thus set apart, have 
hitherto yielded no assignable revenue for the pur- 


poses intended, and the period when they might do 
soisremote. A repeal of the act was therefore re- 
commended; and the Attorney General introduced 
a — accordance with the message; but it was re- 
jecte 
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T POETRY. 


THE BELLE OF THE BALL, 
AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER. 
By the Author of Lillian. 


Years—years ago—ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise or witty; 
Ere | had done with writing themes, * 
Or yawned o’er this infernal Chitty: 
Years—years ago—while all my joy 
Was in my fowling-piece and filly ; 
In short, while I was yet a boy, 
I fell in love with Laura Lily. 


I saw her at the county ball— 
There, when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall, 
Of hands across and down the middle, 
flers was the subtlest spell by far 
Of all that set young hearts romancing, 
She was our queen, our rose, our star; 
And then she danced—oh, heaven! her dancing! 


Dark was her hair; her hand was white ; 
Her voice was exquisitely tender ; 
Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 
I never saw a waist so slender; 
Her every look, her every smile, 
Shot right and left a score of arrows ; 
I thought twas Venus from her isle, 
And wonder’d where she left her sparrows. 


She talk’d of politics or prayers; 
Of Southey’s prose, or Wordsworth’s sonnets ; 
Of danglers, or of dancing bears; 
Of battles, or the last new bonnets. 
By candle-light at twelve o'clock, 
To me—it matter’d not a tittle; 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 
I might have thought they murimured Little. 


Through sunny May, through sultry June, 
1 loved her with a love eternal: 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 
1 wrote them to the Sunday Journal. 
My mother laugh’d: 1 soon found out 
‘hat ancient ladies have no feeling ; 
My father frown’d, but how should gout 
Find any happiness in kneeling? 


She was the daughter of a dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic, 
She had one brother, just thirteen, 
Whose colour was extremely hectic; 
Her grand-mother, for many a year, 
Had fed the parish with her bounty; 
Her second cousin was a peer, 
And lord lieutenant of the county. 


But titles and the three per cents, 
And mortgages and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes and rents, 
Oh, what are they to love’s sensations! 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 
Such wealth, such honours, Cupid chooses; 
He cares as little for the stocks 
As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 


She sketch’d; the vale, the wood, the beach, 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading : 
She botanized; J envied each 
Young blossoin in her boudoir fading ; 
She warbied Handel; it was grand— 
She made the Catilini jealous; 
She touched the organ, I could stand 
For hours and hours to blow the bellows. 


She kept an album, too, at home, 

Well filled with all an album’s glories ; 
Paintings of buttertiies and Rome, 

Patterns for trimming, Persian stories; 
Soft songs to Julia’s cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to famine and te slaughter ; 
And autographs of Prince Leboo, 

And recipes for elder water. 


And she was flattered, worshipp’d, bored ; 
Her steps were watcli'd, her dress was noted ; 
Her poodle dog was quite adored; 
lier sayings were extremely quoted. 
She laughed, and every heart was glad, 
As if the taxes were abolish’d ; 
She frowned, and every look was sad, 
As if the opera were demolish’d. 


She smiled on many, just for faun— 
I knew that there was nothing in it ; 
J was the first, the only one 
Her heart had thought of for a minute: 
I knew it, for she told me so, 
In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 
She wrote a charming hand, and, oh! 
How sweetly all her notes were folded ! 


Our love was like most other loves— 
A little glow, a little shiver; 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 
And “ fly not yet” upon the river; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted; 
A miniature, a lock of hair, o 
The usual vows, and then we parted. 


We parted—months and years roll'd by; 
We met again four summers after ; 
Our parting was all sob and sigh— 
Our meeting wasail mirth and laughter; 
For, in my heart’s most secret cell, 4 
There had been many other lodgers; 
And she was not the balli-room’s belle, 
But only Mrs. Something Rogers. 


—_ 
From the New EnglandGalaxy. 


Mr. Editor—Sir, 1 have taken the liberty of remitting 
to you theopinion of Mr. James Montgomery, as beauti- 
fully expressed by him at an Anniversary of Burns, held 
at Leeds, in 1820. 

My object is to set the opinion of Montgomery in oppo- 
sition to the “brawny clishmaclaver’* of tlie editor of the 
Morning Post. A Subscriber. 


Written on occasion of the Anniversary of ROBERT 
BURNS; by James Montgomery. 


What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 
Can with the Bard compare, 

Whosang as sweet, and soar’d as strong, 
As ever child of air. 


His plume, his note, his form, could BURNS, 
For whim or pleasure, change ; 

He was not one, but all by turns, 
With transmigtation strange :— 


The Blackbird, oracle of Spring, 
When flow’d his moral lay ; 

The Swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play :— 

The Humming-bird, from bloom to bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly bali; 

The Raven, in the tempest’s gloom, 
The Halcyon, in the calm. 


In “auld Alloway,” the Owl, 
At witching time of night; 

By “bonnie Doon,” the earliest fowl, 
That carol’d to the light. 


He wasthe Wren amidst the grove, 
When in his homely vein ; 

At Bannock-burn, the Bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train :— 


The Woodlark, in his mournful hours; 
The Goldfinch, in his mirth; 

The Thrush, a spendthrift of his powers, 
Enrapturing heaven and earth :— 


The Swan, in majesty and grace, 
Contemplative and still; 

But roused,—no Falcon in the chase 
Could like his satire kill :— 

The Linnet, in simplicity ; 
In tenderness, the Dove; 


—But more than all beside, was He 
The Nightingale, in love. 


Oh! had he never stoop’d to shame, 
Nor lent a charm to vice, 

How had devotion loved to name 
That Bird of Paradise ! 


Peace to the dead—in Scotia’s choir 
Of minstrels, great and small, 

He sprang from his spontaneous fire, 
The PHOENIX of them 


*Scotch for balderdash. 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
GEORGE LUDWICK, to Miss ANN CROSBY. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. J. Holdich, Mr. JOHN 
ge to Miss HANNAH M. HANSELL, both of this 
city. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Van Pelt, Mr. 
JOHN LEMAN, Jr. of Matthew’s county, Va. to Miss 
daughter of the late Jacob Cumbs, of Philadel. 
phia. 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, Mr. BENJ. 
M‘GABOCK, to Miss LYDIA PARSON, of Cumberland 
County, New Jersey. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
WM. M‘DOLE, of this city, to Mrs. MARY JONES, of 
Carlisie. 

At Pittsgrove, N. J. on the 4th inst. by the Rev. G. W. 
Janvier, Mr. JOSEPH RUSSELL, of Pittsgrove, to Miss 
ANTOINETTE WILLIAMS, daughter of the late Capt. 
Williams, of Philadelphia. 

On the Mth instant, by the Rev. Bishop Kendrick, Mr. 
PARTICK KELLY, to Mrs. MARY TEESE, both of this 
city. 

On Sunday afternoon, 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. A. J. BUNN, of the Northern Liberties, to 
Miss SARAH ANN SMITH, of this city. 

On the evening of the 12th inst. by Benj. W. Richards, 
Esq. Mayor, JOHN M. WATSON, to REBECCA ANN, 
daughter of the late George White, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. George G. Cook- 
—_ Mr. JOHN RANKIN, to Miss ELIZA FAIR, all of 
this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. William Cooper, Mr. JOHN 
to Miss HESTER DAVIS, both of Rox- 

orough, 

On Thursday evening, 19th ult. by the Rev. Gilbert R. 
Livingston, Mr. SAMUEL L. DAVIS, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH, daughter of Mr. J. George Smith, of this city. 


ae. 


} 


DIED> 

On Thursday morning, ?th inst. Mr. GILBERT WAL.- 
TON, inn-keeper, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday morning, after a short but severe illness, 
Mr. CYRUS B. PHILLIPS, in the 32d year of his age, pfo- 
fessor of Music, formerly of Massachusetts, 

On Wednesday morning, 7th inst. ROBERT HENRY 
GAW, aged 3 years and 4 moutiis, 

On Friday morning, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. 
ARABELLA, wife of Thomas Koehler. 

On Thursday morning, ADAM MOFFITT. 

On Thursday, 9th inst. MARY, infant daughter of Ber- 
nard Reily. 

Ou Sunday morning, of consumption, Mrs. ELEA 
M‘LAUGUIN, in the 0th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, 10th inst. LOUISA E. infant daugh- 
ter of Frederick A. and Louisa Stoecker. Also,on Satur 
day morning, 11th, Mr. FREDERICK A. STOECKER, in 
the 24th year of his age. 

On the 11th inst. of paralysis, CHARLES R. infant son 
of Thomas Connell, aged 38 months. 

On Saturday morning, Lith inst. WM. M‘CALLA, son 
of Wm. Agnew, merchant, aged 13 months and 14 days. 

On Saturday morning, MICHAEL KRINE, in the 34th 
year of his age, of pulmonary consumption. 

On Friday, 10th inat. after an illness of three weeks, J. 
NORRIS, son of Jas. N. Dixon, of Spring Garden, aged } 
year and 9 months. 

On Friday evening, 10th inst. Mrs. ANN ROBERT, in 
the 24th year of her age. 

On Siinday morning, in the 2Ist year of her age, Miss 
ELLEN JOYCE, daughter of Mr. Samuel Moss. 


a? Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printixe of 


every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 
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